Bruno Reidal 


life and death of a murderous teen 


Portraits of Bruno Reidal. “L'affaire Reidal, un cas de sadisme sanguinaire congénital”. Archives de I'anthropologie criminelle 
(tome 22 ; 1907) 


The main facts 


Raulhac, Cantal, September 1, 1905. 


Jean-Marie Bladier (Called Bruno Reidal during the forensic investigation, for discretion) was a 17-year-old son of 
poor peasants, orphaned by his father, the second youngest of eight siblings, decapitated a 13-year-old boy witha 
knife. The case caused a great stir, especially since the murderer had just spent a year brilliantly as a student at the 
Petit Séminaire de Saint-Flour. 


His confession and his lack of remorse attracted the attention of a leading expert in forensic medicine, Professor 
Alexandre Lacassagne, who, accompanied by two alienists, Doctors André Papillon and Auguste Rousset, questioned 
him in prison to rule on his hypothetical madness. A somewhat unusual request was made of the murderer: a 
written and detailed account of his life up to the crime. Behind bars, Bladier wrote eleven school notebooks in which 
he recounted his childhood, the daily life of a young shepherd in Cantal at the end of the 19th century who fought 
against the urge to kill. On the medical report he wrote afterwards, Lacassagne then gave his subject of study an 
assumed name, a mirror anagram of the one in the civil registry. Reidal was born. 


Professor Lacassagne links this fatal to his theory of heredity and criminal degeneration. Reidal/Bladier is a textbook 
case, a strict form of congenital bloodthirsty sadism "which corroborates contemporary theories - the articulation 
between a practice of onanism and the desire to kill in a subject barely adult". The first medical report which 
declared the young seminarian "responsible for his actions" is finally rejected. Reidal/Bladier is interned in the 
Aurillac lunatic asylum. 


There, Jean-Marie Bladier died at the age of 30, in 1918. 


La Gazette (September 4, 1905) 


Murder of a child. Aurillac, September 2. A murder has just been committed thirty kilometers from 
Aurillac, in the commune of Raulhac. 


The murderer is a man named Jean-Marie Bladier; he is sixteen years old and a student at the minor 
seminary of Saint-Flour. 


The victim is a thirteen-year-old child named Jean Raulnay. 
Yesterday evening, around five o'clock, Jean Bladier, whose mentality is rudimentary, met his victim in the 
Birou woods; he invited young Raulnay, who was with his mother, to come with him to pick hazelnuts. The 


two young men went off alone. 


Soon Bladier threw himself on his comrade, knocked him down, then strangled him; after which, using his 
pocket knife, and with a precision that surprised the medical examiner, he completely cut his neck. 


After having delighted in the sight of blood, he carried the bloody head of Raulnay a few meters away and, 
seized by a sudden remorse, went to Mur-de Barraz, a neighboring town, in the department of Aveyron, 


where he asked the priest to confess him. 


The priest having received his confession sent him to give himself up as a prisoner to the gendarmerie. The 
gendarmes, in the presence of his story, arrested him and took the road with him to Raulhac. 


They arrived here at midnight and, assisted by the mayor and guided by the criminal, they went to the scene 
of the drama where they discovered the body of Jean Raulnay, which his mother, since the night, had been 
demanding at all times. 


Bladier did not flinch for a single instant. 


The prosecution had an autopsy performed on the body of the unfortunate child. (Petit Journal.) 


Courrier de Sadne-et-Loire (September 5, 1905) 


A monster. - Driven by the fear of crime, a young man of 17 literally decapitated, for no reason and for the 
simple pleasure of killing, a child of 13. 


Here are the circumstances in which this abominable crime was perpetrated: 
Jean-Marie Bladier, 17, on vacation in Raulhac (Cantal), having noticed the night before last, around 5 
o'clock, a child of 13, the young Jean Raulhac who, in the company of his mother, was walking on the road 


to Brones, followed the couple. 


A few moments later, Mrs. Raulhac moved away, leaving the child to continue alone on his way to the Birou 
woods, where he was going to cut grass. 


Bladier quickened his pace, caught up with the boy, helped him fill the bag he had taken with him, and then, 
once this task was finished, he offered to pick some hazelnuts. 


The child accepted and as he stood on tiptoe to reach a hazel branch, Bladier suddenly threw himself on him, 
knocked him down, and, arming himself with his knife, he literally cut his throat. 


This terrible drama had unfolded with extreme speed; not a cry could have been uttered by the little victim, 
who offered no resistance to her murderer. 


The blows had been delivered with such violence that the child's head was found three meters from the 
body. 


His crime accomplished, Bladier went to Mur-de Barrez and confessed his crime to the priest of this 
commune, who advised him to go and give himself up as a prisoner; This is what the wretch did the next 
morning. 


The prosecution, immediately informed, went to the licuk and, after having made the first observations, 
confronted Bladier with his little victim. Presented with the corpse, the criminal showed no remorse for his 
act and it was coldly that he declared to the investigating magistrates that he had acted only for the pleasure 
of killing and seeing blood flow. 


He added, moreover, that, having decided to kill, his choice had fallen in the morning on another young man 
from the town, but that, since then, he had changed his mind, fearing that this young boy, of a robust 
constitution, would put up a strong resistance to him. 


It was therefore by pure chance that he decided to follow the child who succumbed to the horrible death that 
we know. 


Section of Reidal’s Medical Report in the Archives of Criminal Anthropology, Criminology 
and Normal and Pathological Psychology (1907) 


I. Family Antecedents: Heredity 


To truly understand Reidal, it is necessary to specify his origins, to describe his family, to investigate its 
flaws, and to determine if the father or mother suffered from any illness that could have affected the physical 
development, intellectual faculties, or morals of their children. 


The following information is found in the file or results from investigations conducted at our request: 


(57) G. T., sixty-four years old, former mayor of Laurac: "Reidal J.-P., succeeded me as mayor in 1888. He 
was a man of ordinary intelligence and carefree demeanor who, in his life, never showed any signs of 
extravagance. Mme Reidal, his wife, had a quarrelsome, violent, and impetuous character to the point of 
losing her reason in certain circumstances. She had a certain overexcitation at home that was not natural." 


(58) B. A., landowner, provides favorable information about the mother and Reidal's paternal uncle, a very 
violent man, was also known for his temper. Reidal's father, a good man and a respected citizen, was mayor 
of Laurac for seven years. His mother, born R., was also well-regarded despite having three illegitimate 
children before her marriage. She had a strong temper. 
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A sister of Reidal's father, Mme E., suffered from persecutory delusions for nine years and died in October 
1904 from cerebral softening. 


(59) M. F., notary in Laurac and mayor of this town, communicated the following information provided by a 
sister of Reidal's father: Reidal's grandfather had married twice. From his second marriage, a daughter was 
born who was not intellectually impaired but was rather slow. His brother Jacques committed suicide in 
Paris after a love affair. The youngest children of Reidal's father showed signs of degeneration, as well as an 
eye disease from which they recovered. A daughter suffered from a serious heart condition that prevented 
her from working. The witness added: "At the time of these children's birth, Reidal's health was greatly 
weakened. His wife has a strong temper and is currently very ill. She used to drink a little, I believe. And to 
conclude, I must say that Reidal had a rather turbulent life. He had three illegitimate children who are still 
alive, and Reidal's mother also had three illegitimate children who died." 


The same M. F. stated on February 17, 1906: "Reidal's father enjoyed public esteem and respect. He was 
mayor of Laurac for seven years, a position he still held at his death. Reidal's mother, born R., is also well- 
regarded, despite having had two illegitimate children before her marriage. She has a strong temper. His 
wife's family is also respected by the public." 


(60) Reidal's aunt, widow V., sixty years old, recounted the suicide of her brother Jacques in Paris. She said 
that B. did not injure himself in his fall and added that her brother Reidal had only one illegitimate child 
before his marriage. 


(61) R. M., widow Reidal, sixty years old, Reidal's mother: She said that her son B.'s fall did not require 
medical attention but that he remained unwell for a long time. She stated that her children and her siblings 
were prone to nervous crises. 


C. A., sixty-five years old, landowner in Laurac, declared: "I know the Reidal family very well. The father, 
who was mayor of Laurac for seven years, was a perfect gentleman. His wife had a rather loose morality in 
her youth, as she had several illegitimate children. However, after her marriage with Reidal, she regained 
public esteem. This woman has a strong, violent temper. Her family is well-regarded." 


We also learned that a sister of Reidal's father, Mme E., suffered from persecutory delusions for nine years 
and died in October 1904 from cerebral softening. 


The testimonies previously cited agree that the B. Reidal family was respectable. On the paternal side, there 
is mention of a daughter who was "not very bright" and a brother who committed suicide due to "love 
troubles." Reidal's father had one or more illegitimate children before his marriage. Mayor of the town of 
Laurac for seven years, he was considered a very honest man. It was known that he drank excessively. All 
witnesses agree that Reidal's mother, whose conduct during her youth was well-known, also had two 
illegitimate children. In the R. family, there were violent individuals and a predisposition to nervous crises. 
She had a temper and was often angry, irritable, and sometimes exhibited a certain overexcitement that was 
not natural. She was suspected of drinking excessively. This was also our impression when Reidal described 
his mother's temper, her lifestyle, and then her illness characterized by jaundice and probable signs of 
cirrhosis. When this affection ended in death, at the beginning of September, we asked the Attorney General 
of the Court of Appeal of R. for information on the nature of this illness. Here are the results gathered by the 
gendarmerie on October 18: 


1. M.F.E., forty-one years old, mayor of the town of Laurac: "Reidal's mother had been suffering from 
jaundice for a long time. She never sought treatment for this illness. In addition, this woman was an 
alcoholic. Following the shock caused by her son B.'s heinous act, her drinking only worsened. A 
liver disease developed, which led to her death after two months of suffering." 

2. L.R., wife of B., seventy-three years old, housekeeper in Laurac: "Reidal's mother, my neighbor, had 
jaundice and was ill for about a year. Despite this illness, she did not seek medical attention. At the 
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same time, she often indulged in excessive drinking, which undoubtedly contributed to the liver 
disease that a doctor diagnosed in September." 

3. Mme C. C., widow M., seventy-five years old, housekeeper in Laurac, gave a similar testimony. 

4. Dr. D. P.-L., forty-eight years old, in X.: "Last July, while on a tour in Laurac, Reidal's mother came 
to see me for a consultation. I found this woman very weak, jaundiced, with itching all over her 
body, and suffering from a liver disease whose causes and origin I could not specify." 


It appears from this investigation that Reidal's mother was an alcoholic. Her excessive drinking must have 
lasted for a long time. This explains her violent outbursts. We therefore believe it is proven that B. Reidal 
had alcoholic parents. Were they alcoholic at the time of Reidal's conception? This is certain for the father 
and highly probable for the mother. In any case, we will see that an older brother of Reidal exhibited certain 
mental disorders that can be attributed to a similar hereditary cause. 


The following information was provided by B. Reidal himself. It is of great interest and clarifies certain 
points that are not found in the file. We learn about family life, the environment in which Reidal was raised. 
We become more familiar with his father, mother, and brothers. Reidal himself proves to be a good 
observer, a subtle psychologist, and above all, an impartial and sincere narrator. 


Information about my family (extracts from Reidal's notebooks, pp. 93 to 103): "My father, Reidal, 
born in 1839, died on April 30, 1896 at the age of fifty-seven. He was a man of fairly tall stature, with a full 
beard, an agricultural worker and for a time a wine merchant. He had been a soldier, a lieutenant of mobile 
guards in 1870. He had the reputation of being a very brave man. He was mayor of Laurac from 1888 until 
his death in 1896. He was intelligent and had a certain education. He was lively and sometimes had rather 
violent discussions with my mother, the reasons for which I do not know. I do not know if he was a 
drunkard, I do not remember seeing him drunk. He did drink, however, frequented taverns, and drank a lot at 
home. He was often sick, quite seriously. I do not know exactly what illnesses he had or what illness he died 
from. During the winter of 1895-1896, he had a serious illness that confined him to bed for at least fifteen 
days. This illness recurred, I believe, in April 1896. He died on April 30th. Although quite lively, he was 
less so than my mother. He was gentler and, I believe, more loved by my brothers and me. He worked a lot." 


Reidal also says on page 197: "I knew my father very little. He had the reputation of being a very brave man. 
He drank, I was told, he was lively and had occasional quarrels with my mother. A peasant, speaking one 
day about my father, told me that my mother had told him that my father had made him sleep outside for 
three nights. One day when my father had stayed too long at the tavern, my mother slapped him in front of 
everyone. It seems that my father got up and followed her without saying anything. My father was often 
seriously ill, and I remember seeing the doctor at our house often to treat him. He would sometimes spank 
us, but less violently than our mother." 


"My mother, born on August 15, 1846, was, it seems, a strong head [= a rebel]. “A real devil”, she told us. 
She loved to have fun. Until recently she had seemed quite robust, one would not have guessed her age. 
However, she often complained of migraines, severe headaches, arm pain, and insomnia. Since last August, 
she has had jaundice. She is easily irritable, very sensitive, and easily upset. She cries very often. She is 
bold, not intimidated by anything, carried away by her emotions, and quickly puts her plans into action. She 
works hard, enjoys doing things well, and hates being criticized at work. She is thrifty without being stingy, 
worries about the future, loves order, is not very educated, but very intelligent. She does not care for luxury, 
dresses modestly. She is proud, and if you praise her children, she might even cry with joy. She is very 
irritated if she knows her children are misbehaving. She does not drink, does not like alcohol, and is not very 
talkative. She is skilled at all kinds of work, even those typically done by men. Although not very educated, 
she is savvy in business, knows how to buy, sell, and calculate interest. She is suspicious and observant; 
very little happens without her noticing. Despite her fiery temper, she is a very brave woman." 


Reidal also provides the following information on page 198: "My mother was lively and quick-tempered. 
She rarely went a day without getting angry. The slightest thing could put her in a bad mood for a week or 
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even longer. When she hit us, she always did it with violence. She was especially irritable when it came to 
money. She was often sick and complained of nerve irritation. She also said she could not sleep. She was 
stubborn in her plans. Despite what people said, I insist she did not drink. She rarely caressed or kissed us. 
She was rather harsh in her words. She raised us rather strictly (she would tell us, "Do exactly what you say 
you don't want to do.' I learned to work and suffer at a young age. It did not bother my mother to be 
separated from us, as long as she knew we were not lacking anything essential). It is true that we did not 
have much respect for her when she was angry. We would tell her things like, ‘Stop your sermon, stop 
bothering us, we've heard enough of your nonsense.’ 


For my mother, being angry was a necessity. 


My parents got married in 1871, my father was thirty-two, my mother twenty-five: from this marriage, eight 
children were born, all of whom are still alive, although I am not sure if any died at birth. 


First child: The eldest one is a daughter, Reidal M., about thirty-four years old, currently living in the Seine 
department, married, about fourteen years ago, to D.. They work as nurses. Intelligent, she was violent when 
she was little, and still is today, gets carried away and shouts easily, Very irritable, very touchy, but calms 
down quickly and quickly forgets what had irritated her. Thin, but I don't think she had any serious illnesses. 
A tidy woman, very careful, likes a little luxury. Very gracious with her customers. Very good at business, 
often quarrels with my brothers, has violent discussions with them, but is no less good with them because of 
that. Works a lot (I don't know many details about her, not having lived with her). She had four children: the 
first died in Laurac with us. He was robust. He was ill, cried a lot and died at the age of a few months. The 
second died in the department of Loir-et-Cher where he had been placed in a wet nurse. The third died at my 
sister's house. Finally the fourth is alive. She is a little girl currently aged six, she is puny, has slender limbs 
and is sickly, very intelligent. 


"Second child: J..., thirty-two years old, married in 1902. They live as butchers in the Seine department. She 

is healthy, has not had any serious illnesses, is very strong, quite intelligent, very sensitive, very susceptible, 
sarcastic, a little vain, a little stubborn, less irritable and less violent than her older sister. She holds grudges. 
She is careless in her appearance, would like luxury but cannot afford it. She works a lot, has two healthy 
children, I believe." 


"Third child: twenty-nine years old, healthy, I believe, but emaciated by drinking, excessive work, and 
smoking. He lives in Paris, is a wine merchant and runs a restaurant. He has been married for six years to his 
first cousin on his father's side. He has a son. He is intelligent, has not had any serious illnesses. He has a 
lively character, wants to know everything, see everything, do everything himself. He is very sensitive, very 
susceptible, very good. He was well-behaved as a child towards his parents and siblings. He was 
exceptionally reasonable for his age. He was hard-working and skilled at everything. He had two children: a 
healthy little girl, three or four years old, and a boy who died at Laurac a few months after his birth. This 
boy cried and screamed a lot." 


Fourth child: J..., about twenty-seven years old, dairy boy, married two years ago to a girl whose name I do 
not know, recently had a boy. Apparently in good health. I do not know their address. My brother J., thin, 
but has never had any illness. Very lively intelligence, very skillful for any work, extremely agile and 
restless, hard worker, big spender, light-headed, frequented cabarets; likes to have fun, always cheerful; 
skillful in all things; very touchy; pleases his bosses if he is allowed to, but cannot bear to be reprimanded, 
violent in anger, hit one of my brothers, beat animals violently, drinker. 


"Fifth child: E. Reidal, twenty-three years old, lived in Paris with my established brothers, to help them, is 
not married, is currently in Laurac, has been anemic, has had nervous attacks. Has a fairly strong heartbeat; 
has often had quite serious illnesses, among others pulmonary congestion; is extremely sensitive, extremely 
touchy, cries often, careful and hard-working. If she is taken back, cries in a corner, very intelligent. Sixth 
child: J.P., " is currently a soldier in a line regiment. He is tall and robust. He is the tallest and strongest of 
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the family. He is fifteen years old. He has bad eyesight, complains of pain in his legs, and has not had any 
serious illnesses, as far as I know. He is intelligent, sensitive, easily excitable, very stubborn, very lazy, and 
very clumsy. He is easily influenced by his peers. He is prone to masturbation. He is always talking to 
himself. He likes to play tricks on others. He is full of mischief." 


“Seventh child: B. Reidal. We will note the advanced age of the parents at the time of the accused's 
conception. The latter was born on June 12, 1888, that is to say after seventeen years of marriage of the 
parents: the father was then forty-eight years old and the mother forty-two years old. 


“Eight child: J., thirteen years old, born on January 7, 1893, small in size, has sore eyes like his brother J, 
perhaps more seriously. Like me, he is slow in his movements, unskilled at work and play, attends school, 
does not play at recess, intelligent, had more aptitude for letters than for science. He is good at spelling, 
style; does not understand calculation, does not know how to reason it, learns his lessons by heart, can only 
learn history by heart. Has like me a bad handwriting. Shows little aptitude for any work: is proud, knows 
how to deceive admirably well. If he enters a house, a store, he will ferret everywhere. He wants to see 
everything. If he is not seen, he steals what he likes. He is very clever at passing off false coins that others 
throw away or give him. He is full of cunning to play a nasty trick on someone for example: one day, he 
could have been six or seven years old, he heated the barrel of a child's gun in the fire, and when he had 
taken it out of the fire he pretended to smell it and said to me, who did not know that he had heated it: B., 
see how funny it smells. He held the barrel of the gun under my nose, and I felt a strong burning, while he 
laughed like a hunchback. 


"He is full of effrontery to say or ask something. He would address anyone. For him, any means are good if 
they succeed. He has a teasing, quarrelsome nature. He was always trying to annoy me, he was vain, liked to 
be admired in his clothes. He was stubborn, less sensitive than me, I think. His character is sly, he laughs 
little, and even when he laughs it is completely crooked. I thought I noticed that he masturbated, but I am 
not sure. The facts previously mentioned show that Reidal's father was an alcoholic, a man of weak will, and 
prone to depression. His mother came from a family of nervous, lively, and easily irritable people. She had a 
violent temper and often flew into a rage. 


From the facts previously cited it follows, from the point of view of heredity, that a brother of Reidal senior 
committed suicide, a sister was very feeble-minded, Reidal senior was himself clearly an alcoholic. 


Reidal's mother, who came from a family of nervous, lively and easily irritable people, had excessive 
outbursts and anger. She succumbed to a long illness of alcoholic origin. 


B. Reidal's father and mother had natural children before their marriage. The children born of their union are 
all lively, even violent natures. In general, intelligent and hard-working, hard-working, they have made an 
honourable situation for themselves. Some of them show symptoms of the mental imbalance so often found 
in the sons of alcoholics. This heredity weighed even more heavily on the mentality of the young man whom 
we had to examine. 


Personal Antecedents 


We now turn to the personal history of the accused. We know where he comes from, what morbid 
background his parents bequeathed him, it is appropriate to look for the diseases that developed during his 
childhood, the influence that they may have had in turn on his physical development, the changes that 
occurred in him at the time of puberty. 


Reidal reports, with some of his parents, a fall from a high place, a fairly serious sunstroke, then childhood 
diseases such as measles, mild bronchitis, rheumatic pain, otitis, ringworm, a fainting spell. 


We will give on each of them the information provided by Reidal, insisting in a special way on those that 
may have had a prolonged impact on his nervous system. 


1. The Fall 


(P. 193): "I must have been around three and a half years old. I remember the incident very clearly. It was a 
cloudy day, perhaps even raining. My brother Jules had gone up to the attic to get some wood. I followed 
him. He went back downstairs, but I stayed. I went to a window or a skylight that looked out onto the back 
of the house. Was it open, and did I fall while trying to close it? Or was it closed, and did I fall when I 
pushed the window open? Feeling myself falling, I cried out. My parents heard me. I fell on my feet onto a 
cobblestone pavement. The impact threw me forward. I touched the ground with my hands and was not hurt. 
Seeing that I was okay, I started to laugh. My parents, who had rushed to my aid, were afraid to approach 
me, thinking I might be dead. I went towards them and my older sister said, "Look, there he is!' They took 
off my clothes and put me in a bath to see if I had any injuries. I was fine: I had no bruises." 


"I fell from a height of about 5.50 meters. My father measured it later. After getting up, I was able to walk. 
My parents were crying and did not dare to come near me, fearing I might be dead. I went to them and my 
older sister said, "Look, there he is!’ They took off my clothes and put me in a bath to see if I had any 
injuries. I didn't have any: I remember that afterwards I often said to my mother: 'Mom, go jump out of the 
attic window. Then they'll put you in a bath." 


It is certain, based on Reidal's account and confirmed by his parents, that he did not suffer any significant 
trauma after the fall, such as fractures, dislocations, contusions, etc. However, even with the best memory, it 
is possible that Reidal may not have remembered any subsequent speech problems, changes in sensitivity, 
mild headaches, or restless sleep, all signs of cerebral shock. Reidal's mother mentioned feeling unwell. She 
stated in her deposition that although the fall did not require medical attention, her son remained with a deep 
malaise [= discomfort, illness, or uneasiness whose exact cause is difficult to identify.] for a long time. 


Reidal also mentioned having ringworm. For more than a year, he had a purulent discharge from an ear 
canal. It is impossible to determine the exact meaning of the word "ringworm." However, it seems that the 
suppurative otitis could indicate an alteration of the middle or inner ear. 


2. Sunstroke 


In a thesis written under the inspiration of Régis on sunstroke psychoses (Bordeaux, 1906), Meignie says, p. 
17: "Lacassagne published, in 1878, in the Union médicale, a long and very complete study on sunstroke. In 
this work, the disorders that concern us have not been forgotten. With Esquirol, Lacassagne admits that 
manic attacks are more frequent in summer. Among the individual conditions favorable to the outbreak of 
post-sunstroke mental disorders, the author mentions drunkenness; it is interesting to see this fact 
highlighted, which we intend to emphasize. Finally, it is said that "those who recover from sunstroke often 
retain headaches and even some slight disturbances of ideas throughout their lives. 


The preceding considerations show the etiological importance of sunstroke. 


(P. 194): "I was about four and a half years old. One winter day, with clear weather and warm sun for the 
season, I was herding our sheep in a field. I was only wearing a cap, and I must have stayed in the sun for a 
while with my head uncovered. After a while, I started to have a headache. The following night, I was even 
sicker, I had severe headaches. I went to my father's bed, who was also sick. He gave me something to drink, 
and I went back to bed. I stayed in bed for about fifteen days. I had severe headaches and a fever. Despite 
being told not to leave my bed, I got up. As soon as I stood up, I fell to the ground and could not get up. I 
don't know if I was delirious. People told me that in my delirium I asked if the schoolyard wall had been 
demolished. But I remember asking that several times, because I knew that wall was not solid. In any case, if 
I was delirious, it was not in my delirium that I asked this. What I am certain of is that I was very sick, to the 
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point that my parents thought I might die. They even called the doctor twice, which is unusual in our 
countryside, where people only call the doctor in cases of serious illness. It is certain that it was not because 
of this illness that I had murderous thoughts, as I had them before. But this illness had greatly weakened me. 
It was from this time that I stopped playing with my friends." 


"I must also say that my teachers did not like me, and my classmates did not like me either. I was more of a 
subject of aversion and division among my classmates. It's not that I was a worse student than the others. I 
also noticed that after the sunstroke, I trembled a lot. I never wrote well, but at that time, especially, my 
handwriting was shaky. My teacher called me 'the trembler,' and I deserved that nickname. I wrote like a 
ninety-year-old man. If I held a full glass, I would always spill a few drops. I still tremble today. During the 
first interrogations, the visits of the doctors from the first commission, I was terrified. I answered in a 
trembling voice. The day they took my photograph, I could not hold my hands still. The day the prison guard 
at Arlac announced that I was leaving the next day, thinking I was going to Roul, my whole body was 
trembling. I might have trembled before the illness, but I don't remember." 


3. Nocturnal enuresis 


It is worth noting a particular point. Reidal wet the bed until the age of thirteen or fourteen. What could have 
been the causes of this involuntary nocturnal urination? Is it possible that this was a manifestation of 
epilepsy, as it often occurs? This seems less likely. It seems more logical to attribute nocturnal enuresis to 
the fall or, more particularly, to the sunstroke. In any case, it is a physiological sign of degeneration, just like 
trembling and clumsiness. Here is what Guinon says (article from "Traité des maladies de l'enfance" 
(Treatise on Childhood Diseases, Grancher, Comby, and Marfan) about the urinary incontinence of 
degenerates: “It has the closest kinship with other manifestations of nervousness and psychopathic 
degeneration.” In studying the antecedents of hereditary degeneration and psychopathic nervousness, one 
finds in the mother hysteria, in the father alcoholism. The study of the patient himself offers more than one 
lesson. He presents certain somatic stigmata that are assigned to degenerates. Likewise, the intellectual and 
moral characters of these children are worthy of being noted. And, from this point of view, they are divided 
into two classes: on the one hand, the feeble-minded, the backward, the idiots (epileptic or not); on the other 
hand, intelligent but emotional, excitable children, some of whom are undisciplined, of an overwhelming 
vivacity, others are mean, liars, rude. 


We thus have one more element showing the profound and persistent influence of the disequilibrium of the 
nerve centers. 


4° Fainting. Reidal recounts that around the age of twelve, on a Sunday morning, before going to the first 
mass, he drank wine and water, ate some cooked pears. Suddenly, in the church, he had a malaise, uttered a 
great cry and fell to the ground very violently, kicking against the wall. Vomiting, though not abundant, 
occurred. Reidal quickly came to and returned home without fatigue or lassitude. 


This fainting spell is of no importance, and we believe that it should not be considered an epileptic attack, 
although there was a cry and convulsions in the lower limbs. It is rather an indigestion accompanied by 
syncope without other discomfort. It also informs us about two types of observations that are important: his 
"visions" and his dreams. 


He describes very well what he calls "rather bizarre ideas or visions," and what Maury and other scholars 
have designated as "hypnagogic hallucinations": 


"In the evening, when going to bed, or at night when I have my eyes closed but am not asleep, I see horrible 
things against my will, for I do not enjoy them. I see fantastic things, for example, a man of gigantic 
proportions or a figure, a very large head, or I see people with large black spots on their faces, horrible 
wounds on their bodies, their bodies covered with vermin; I see their flesh eaten away by worms, and at the 
same time I have a very unpleasant buzzing in my ear. It seems to me that my head has taken on great 
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dimensions, that it has become heavy, that it sinks into my pillow, that everything is spinning, that 
everything becomes fantastic." (P. 76.) 


Depending on the times, he dreams every night or rarely. If he dreamed that he was going to hit someone 
with a knife, he would ejaculate in his bed and this sensation of pleasure would wake him up. But, in 
dreams, the sight of blood caused him horror. "Often I see in dreams very sad, very macabre things, 
skeletons, dead people in their open coffins, open graves in the cemetery, vaults where coffins are lined up." 
Other dreams seem to depend on the excitation of the centers of activity. "I see myself on the edge of a roof, 
clinging desperately to the edge of the tiles, but I fall, I experience great fear in seeing myself fall on the 
stones from such a great height. I wake up and I have no pain. Sometimes he has terrifying dreams; he is 
pursued and cannot escape. One night, he was sleeping when he perceived a sensation, as if something was 
passing over the bed. He feels himself being uncovered, being dragged to the foot of the bed, he struggles: 
"It was the devil, I still seem to feel his claws! I woke up, the devil had disappeared. But I had so much 
trouble telling myself that it was a nightmare, my fear was so great that I had trouble falling back asleep and 
my sleep was restless all night." 


He was often told that he talked in his sleep. Thus, when he was a shepherd, he would also shout at his 
cows: "I remember very well that sometimes, with my eyes still open and already dreaming, I was about to 
shout at the animals that I had guarded during the day. But, on the verge of shouting, I would return to 
reality and I would note with astonishment that I had dreamed with my eyes open." 


And later, he wrote to Saint-Paul prison on the same subject: 


"They asked me one of these days about my dreams, to which I could not answer, not having reflected on it. 
Today I can answer. First, they asked me this question: 1° Are the dreams I have a continuation of the 
thoughts that preoccupied me the most during the day? I could only answer today. Yes, for example, in 
Arlac, where I heard conversations about the pleasures one has in having relations with women, I had 
seminal losses at night, seeing myself having sexual relations with women." (P. 145.) 


We have no information on how his growth took place, the way in which his puberty was established. 


This [degeneration] must not have developed normally, and a new disorder must have been added to the 
already compromised functioning of the nervous system. 


Reidal, even today at eighteen, is quite infantile: his body hair is barely noticeable. His face is rather chubby, 
his nose flat, his face hairless, his eyebrows and eyelashes sparse. He looks more like a child who has grown 
quickly than a young man. Moreover, his thyroid gland is underdeveloped; his voice is thin, and we 
wondered if he might not be hypothyroid. We will elaborate on this condition and its consequences in the 
third part of this report. However, it is essential to note that before the crime he committed, Reidal exhibited 
signs of infantilism with an underdeveloped thyroid gland; his puberty did not develop normally, and he has 
not yet acquired all the signs of virility. 


In another chapter, we will discuss how he developed the habit of masturbation, the frequency of solitary 
pleasures, and the consequences resulting from these sadistic ideas. These ideas, as often happens, are 
precocious. Reidal was never an ordinary onanist; he did not exhibit homosexual or heterosexual tendencies 
at the time of the awakening of his genital functions. He never made indecent proposals to a comrade, never 
played around with any of them. The mere thought of such pleasure inspires him with the deepest disgust. 
We can almost assert without fear of being paradoxical that Reidal is not a generative individual. When his 
brain is calm, Reidal is frigid. If the ideas of a bloodthirsty sadist arise, they are inevitably followed by 
persistent erections with their inevitable consequences. In Reidal, erections are never of medullary origin, 
they are always of cerebral origin. Isn't this, at this age, a positive and indisputable manifestation of an 
organic defect? 
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We also observe in Reidal an early sign of degeneration. The accused is an onychophagiac: "I don't 
remember when I first started biting my nails," he says. "It seems to me that I've always done it; I don't 
remember ever having long nails." He adds, as if to justify himself: "I don't think I've ever had long nails." 
He adds, as if to give new proof of his astonishing memory: “And yet I remember events that must have 
happened when I was barely two or three years old; for example, I remember sucking my mother's fingers, 
probably during weaning, because I seem to remember saying to my mother, "Mama, I want to suck." And 
since she didn't let me, I would take one of her fingers and suck it.” 


Weill (in his Médecine infantile, p. 847), after discussing the different pathological conditions that provoke 
onanism, adds: "Onanism can be for a long time the only manifestation of a degeneration that will evolve 
later." Lasegue has reported cases of children less than two years old indulging in onanism, and he compares 
these facts to the habit of finger-sucking so common among young children. 


In summary, the study of Reidal's personal antecedents, the son of alcoholics and neurotics, shows us that 
due to a fall from a high place and sunstroke, he suffered from serious disorders that compromised an 
already unbalanced nervous system, as indicated by numerous signs of degeneration. These signs, 
remarkably precocious, revealed themselves at the time of puberty with an intensity and gravity that could 
already foreshadow terrible manifestations. 


There seems to be no doubt that from the age of fourteen or fifteen, Reidal was on the verge of committing 
the crime he committed. The struggle had begun within him; his spirit was undecided and anxious, his will 
faltering. It was probably the intellectual overwork imposed on him by his intensive work at the seminary 
that definitively compromised his moral health and led him to accept the idea of the crime, to commit it with 
an irresistible and inescapable desire to achieve his goal, a deliverance ardently desired. 


Psychological antecedents 


We now turn to the study of Reidal's personal psychological antecedents, seeking to understand the state of 
his intelligence, feelings, and character, during his childhood and youth. We will now examine Reidal's 
intellectual aptitudes, his personal inclinations, his ordinary activities, his peculiarities in manners, habits, 
and tastes. 


In his interrogation, Reidal recounts: 


"At four years old, I went to the boys’ school, the kindergarten having been created. I attended it from five to 
seven years old, and then, with the teacher, I continued my primary studies until about fifteen years old." 


My aptitudes (p. 211): "As a child, I loved to hear the teacher give a lesson, especially in history or 
geography. I also liked mathematics. In primary school, what a pleasure it was to solve these problems! But 
I especially enjoyed solving them when others were doing the same problem as me. I would compete with 
them, and I was usually the one who found the answer first. I never really liked learning lessons by heart. In 
the seminary, the greatest difficulty I experienced was learning lessons, especially those that had to be 
memorized, even though I found it relatively easy to do my homework. How many hours I spent in front of a 
difficult lesson, unable to learn it and finally not learning it, telling myself that my professor might not ask 
me about it. In the seminary, I preferred to do a literary assignment rather than a mathematics assignment; it 
required less mental effort. 


"But I could never study without a teacher. I needed a teacher to give me my lesson, to make me recite, and 
to give me a good or bad grade. If I worked, it was more to get a good grade than because I knew it was 
useful. Being very behind, I had to make up time, and I had to do three classes in the first year and perhaps 
two in the second. I was confident in my intelligence. Having always been one of the best students in 
primary school, I believed I was of a much higher intelligence. But I hadn't considered that the students in 
secondary school were also very intelligent, and that, to make up for lost time, I had to rely less on my 
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intelligence and more on my work. The headmaster of the preparatory seminary immediately placed me in 
the sixth grade, even though they usually started in seventh grade for Latin courses. I was greatly 
disappointed in the first class; I saw that I was dealing with very intelligent classmates who had an extra 
year of advantage (p. 21)." 


"My professor gave me some extra lessons to teach me the preliminary notions of Latin grammar. Alas! I 
didn't know what studying lessons meant. 


"I certainly had a good memory, but this memory had remained uncultivated. 


"As you can see, my beginnings were not encouraging. My classmates laughed at me, especially when I told 
them I wanted to do three classes in one year. Despite all this, I still believed I was more intelligent than 
them. 


"The quarterly report of my grades, which my parents received, showed good grades for work and conduct, 
but 'satisfactory' progress." 


“After the New Year's holidays, the day after returning to school, a Latin composition was assigned. This 
composition was undoubtedly done independently, and I was the first to finish. 


At the end of Easter break, I was fifth in the class. The report card showed "very good" progress. After 
Easter, everything went well. I was first in diligence for the last three months, first in most of the 
compositions, and although I was considerably behind in excellence due to my compositions from the first 
quarter, where I was always one of the last, I finished the year second in excellence. My success surpassed 
all expectations. Needless to say, I had worked hard. I received seven awards: third in religious instruction, 
second in excellence, first in Greek theme, first in natural history, first in history and geography, second in 
mathematics, and second in quarterly exams. I was allowed to move up to the fourth grade for the following 
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year. 


All the testimonies (44 to 50), from the mayor of Laurac, the priest, the teacher from that town, the superior 
and other professors of the Roul Seminary, agree that Reidal was intelligent, very hardworking, presented no 
abnormalities in his behavior, except for being a bit quiet and not enjoying playing with his classmates. 
Most insist on this point: "he had a cunning character." It seems useful to reproduce the testimony of Mr. P. 
Joseph, the superior of the Roul Seminary. 


Reidal entered the Roul Seminary as a boarding student on October 4, 1904. He studied in the sixth grade. 
His family paid for his textbooks and living expenses. Charitable individuals paid the boarding fees, with a 
small discount granted by the bishop. 


During his time at the Seminary, Reidal's behavior was never reproached; his supervisors and teachers never 
reported any misconduct. In all sincerity, I can say that his character seemed good to me. He was intelligent, 
very hardworking, I would even say exceptionally hardworking. His relationships with his classmates were 
desirable. He was gentler than others and, when teased, he would simply smile. The only flaw I observed in 
him was his taciturn nature and his preference for walking rather than playing. Thus, when his classmates 
played, he would often go find the supervisor and take a walk with him. Although a bit older than his 
classmates in the second division, I kept him there because I didn't know him well enough to place him in 
the advanced division. Seeing that he didn't participate in his classmates’ games, I thought he might be upset 
about being in the lower division, especially since two of his fellow countrymen were in the advanced 
division. 


Throught the previous information, we can see the intensity of Reidal's academic work during the year he 
spent at the Seminary. 
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Certainly, he had always had intellectual aptitudes, and these had not escaped the Superior of the Seminary 
who did not hesitate to direct him towards classical studies as a preamble to the priesthood. 


His cerebrality is evident in his vivid ideation. His imagination is average, his attention is easy to capture. 
All of this, combined with a first-rate memory, makes him remarkable. We have seen in his notebooks how 
Reidal could precisely recall facts from when he was three and a half or four years old. He describes the fall: 
"I was about three and a half years old, I remember very well the day, the weather was cloudy, it might have 
been raining" (p. 193). Regarding sunstroke (p. 194): "I was around seven and a half years old. One winter 
day, under a clear sky and hot sun for the season, I was herding our sheep in a field. I only had a cap on my 
head." 


Additionally, he is not very talkative, rather silent. He is also quite sad. He often complains about his 
clumsiness for games or manual work: "I would have played, but I was so clumsy, so extraordinarily 
clumsy. I never saw anyone like me. If I ever managed to start a game, my teammates would always blame 
my clumsiness." 


Reidal admitted that he had no aptitude for manual work, which is why he felt humiliated when he was 
assigned as a servant or shepherd. His self-esteem was hurt to see himself doing such work: "I lost my 
freedom, I had to obey, do work that I didn't like, which required strength and dexterity that I lacked. I had 
to leave school and my studies, which I always cherished. I was separated from my parents. It seemed 
extremely harsh to me to obey rude, ignorant, and unintelligent people, while I considered myself superior to 
them in all these aspects." 


When he thought he was praised, he felt humiliated and would hide in the woods; similarly, while working 
for a master, he was a very bad servant, he would fall asleep instead of watching his flock, which would then 
get lost. He has always been criticized for being clumsy, but, according to Reidal, the work imposed on him 
was beyond his abilities, and he did not perform it well. Here's what he says about the opinion his classmates 
had of him: 


"Was I respected by my classmates? Yes, in general. I was the friend of all, but not the most intimate friend 
of anyone. For my classmates, I was a rather singular character: this Reidal who never played with others, 
who didn't want vacations, who spent his free time walking alone in the courtyard. He wasn't mean, Reidal, 
he had a good nature. He patiently endured the occasional teasing he received. Although he was taciturn, he 
had a cheerful conversation. He always had a witty remark. Reidal was a rather stylish guy. For example, 
you couldn't disturb him while he was studying, in class, or in the chapel. He didn't move more than a 
statue." (p. 31) 


We still need to discuss his sensitivity or rather his emotionality. He was very sensitive, he says. When he 
was young, he would cry over the slightest inconvenience. He would make meowing sounds, which is why 
his parents nicknamed him "Miauler" or "Miaou." 


Reidal also pointed out the large number of nicknames he was given. At primary school, his teacher or 
classmates called him Berger, Chanoine, Astronome, Lavoisier, Chimiste, Ane bourru, or even "téte basse," 
because he always had his head bowed. At the Seminary, he was called "Poireau" or "Philosophe." Some of 
these nicknames didn't bother him too much, as long as he wasn't called that way in front of important 
people. He was flattered when they called him Astronomer, Lavoisier, Chemist, or Philosopher. 


When his classmates complained about the food, the cold, the heat, and many other things, he knew how to 


tell them that they were spoiled, that they wouldn't always have it as good as at the Seminary, etc. So, his 
classmates often called him "Philosophe." (p. 32) 
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In his early childhood, the sight of someone suffering, whether a person or an animal, caused him great 
emotion. He was also deeply moved when he encountered a blind person, a deaf-mute, a disabled person, or 
even mistreated or malnourished animals. 


“At the age of seven or eight, I lost my father whom I cherished. For a long time, even at night in my 
dreams, even today after ten years have passed, I still cry when I remember my mother leading me and my 
other brother to my father's deathbed and telling us, "Give him a kiss, poor children, this will be the last 
time." Sometimes, when I felt frustrated in my desires, I would go to the cemetery alone and cry on my 
father's grave. 


He would cry easily, hiding in a corner if he had been upset, humiliated, or contradicted. He often cried out 
of anger. 


At the Seminary, being of a taciturn character, he didn't play or enjoy fighting. If a classmate forced him, he 
would cry and then hit the annoying classmate, which would lead to a fight where he was always the victim. 
Reidal was hesitant and slow to make decisions. He judged situations poorly, his judgment was neither quick 
nor accurate. 


"I have a serious flaw: sometimes I get scared for no reason, imagining things with darker colors than 
reality, and not being scared by great dangers, either by not considering them real or by imagining them with 
lighter colors than reality." (p. 215) 


Reidal was very emotional. One day at the Seminary, during recess, while copying a lesson he didn't know, 
the Superior came by and said to him, "Well, B..., you're punished!" Reidal immediately started crying. 
Among his classmates at the Seminary, he was fond of many of them, especially the sensitive ones who 
cried easily. 


"Their tears moved me; if punished classmates cried, what wouldn't I have done to console them? I was 
surprised that the professor, who had punished them, didn't forgive them when he saw their tears." 


He indicates his inclinations and passions in the following quotes: 


"Internally, I was filled with pride. I loved to hear them say: Reidal is a good student, he hasn't finished the 
seventh grade, and he's one of the best in the sixth. Next year, he'll be among the best in the fourth. He'll 
embarrass the current fifth graders. Although I pretended modesty towards my classmates, it wasn't the same 
with my parents. In all my letters, I boasted about my successes and my hopes." (p. 26) 


My desire for study was greatly increased by the glory, because, as I said, although I pretended humility, 
pride filled me. (p. 33) 


Many of my classmates didn't know this, but some did. They knew that Reidal was a bit jealous. (p. 33) 


After deciding to kill Blondel, I said to myself: "Finally, I'll be able to kill this arrogant, elegant man who 
overshadowed me with his elegance and manners. I will be above him, I will humiliate him. At least in my 
misfortune, I won't suffer Blondel, who is my equal, occupying a brilliant situation." (p. 114) 


And later, after writing the letter to Blondel, Reidal said: "It seemed to me that I had given him a great proof 
of my affection, and therefore, I didn't doubt that Blondel would forgive me, even thinking that my 
misfortunes would move him. It seemed to me that if I had killed someone who was good to me, someone 
who was unhappy, I would feel remorse. But I couldn't feel remorse for killing Frangois, who seemed happy, 
content, proud, arrogant, and for whom I had no sympathy. It seemed to me that I would never feel remorse 
for harming someone who seemed proud, happy, arrogant, and who had never shown me any affection." (p. 
207) 
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The day after the crime, a gendarme remarked to Reidal that Francois had a more sympathetic face than his: 
"The comparison the gendarme made irritated me. What! He dared to compare Francois, whom I hated and 
despised, to me, who believed I had a much better heart than him. My pride was hurt." (p. 208) 


Reidal also gave an example of cruelty or cruelty towards animals: 


"When I was little, I remember going one day to our sheepfold and there, without realizing what I was 
doing, I climbed on top of a small lamb that was hiding behind a fence." (p. 204) 


It is certain that Reidal's ambitions for domination and approval were developed. We have already cited, 
from his own account, these instinctive needs for domination or approval, pride, and vanity. We have also 
spoken about his sexual inclination and will need to return to this topic later. The same applies to the 
manifestations of the destructive instinct. 


It is useful to note his predisposition for drinking and tolerating stimulants. 
He declared to us in one of our visits that he couldn't tolerate alcohol very well: 


"I am very sensitive to alcohol. For proof, one day this month, I drank thirty centiliters of wine. I didn't take 
pure wine, but I put half of it in my broth. I won't say that it got me drunk, but it heated my head. And there 
were only thirty centiliters. And I can assure you that it wasn't top-quality wine. It's true that I've lost the 
habit of drinking wine. When I was at the Seminary, I would drink twenty-five centiliters at each meal, and 
it didn't affect me at all. But if I had drunk a liter more than my usual ration, as sometimes happened on 
holidays, my head would spin. Wine gives me courage. I'm not an alcoholic, far from it, but I've rarely or 
never been completely drunk. I've often had my head a little hot. That's how I could sometimes get drunk 
without wanting to." (p. 190-192) 


"The next evening, having drunk one or two glasses of slightly heady wine (because I don't need much), I 
was a little happy." (p. 41) 


"I'm sensitive to wine, but even more to tobacco. Today, at eighteen, I can't smoke a cigarette without it 
bothering me. It makes my head spin, hurts me, I sweat profusely, I even vomit if I smoke just one 
cigarette." 


It's important to mention his ideas and suicide attempts: 


"I often felt very unhappy, either because I was forced to choose a career contrary to my vocation, or 
because I was cruelly tormented by my murderous ideas, or because my spirit was constantly tormented by 
gloomy thoughts, or because I saw all things through a dark lens, never seeing my spirit free, always 
imagining myself as a victim of a crowd of diverse, more or less bizarre, more or less sad thoughts, or 
finally and above all, because sometimes I saw life as something boring, something I had enough of, 
something without purpose, empty, monotonous. When I saw life in such a depressing light, a great sadness 
would take hold of me. 


“These ideas came to me, for example, if I always won when playing checkers or similar games. I saw this 
disgust in myself when, for example, I had success in my studies, as much as I wanted. When I was in 
primary school and I was always effortlessly first; at the minor seminary, when after great efforts I had 
overcome all the difficulties and saw myself henceforth the strongest in the class, and no longer needing to 
make efforts to maintain myself there, when I received congratulations from all sides, when I saw myself 
satiated with honors or else if I imagined myself making efforts to reach a brilliant position, and that I had 
arrived there, or else having acquired an immense fortune which I would not have known what to do with 
and, in general, when I saw myself arrived at a goal which I had greatly desired, in which I previously saw 
all my happiness, arrived, I say, at this goal, I was completely disgusted to see my life henceforth without a 
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goal, without difficulty to overcome. Arrived at possessing all my desires, I was disgusted with life, I would 
have wished to live no more. From which I conclude that life is an incessant struggle and that it could not be 
otherwise.” 


I had already said that I considered life a constant struggle and that it couldn't be otherwise. 


I also said that religion prevented me from committing suicide, even though I believed it was a great sin and 
an irreparable misfortune. However, I told myself that if I were an atheist, | would commit suicide sooner or 
later because I would often find non-existence preferable to my existence, which I considered so miserable. 


How could I commit suicide? I thought about all sorts of methods: hanging, drowning, stabbing, shooting, 
falling, being crushed by a train, exploding a dynamite cartridge in my mouth, etc. I even told you that out of 
curiosity I had tried strangulation and had lost consciousness without hurting myself. This method is 
excellent. 


I also said that if I had committed a homicide, which my religion forbids even more than suicide, I would 
have reasoned that after the homicide, I could repent and atone for my sins. 


Mr. Lacassagne mentioned the case of someone who committed a murder to get sentenced to death. I 
thought about doing the same, but without any intention of actually trying it. I also imagined other scenarios: 
injuring myself mortally but not killing myself completely. However, I never had the intention of putting 
this into practice. (p. 73) 


What can we say about his altruistic tendencies and their manifestations? What about his feelings for his 
parents, siblings, and friends? 


When he was young, he was very attached to his parents. He was deeply saddened when his father died. At 
the Saint-Paul prison, upon hearing the news of his mother's death, he was sad and dejected, but this state 
didn't last long. 


Regarding his siblings, I think he judged them fairly. His altruistic sentiment most developed was that of 
veneration. Hence, his strong religious feelings. There is in Reidal a bit of mysticism and certainly the 
conviction that he can find in religion and its practices consolations, a shelter and perhaps the remedy or the 
diversion from the ideas and obsessions that torment him: 


“T made my first communion at the age of eleven and, before doing so, I confessed my general sins. I had the 
desire to forget these sinful thoughts, but I couldn't. I felt obliged to accuse them, even though I didn't want 
to. I would have liked to forget about these sinful thoughts, but I couldn't. I felt obliged to accuse them. 


“T opened my catechism and saw that the fifth commandment of God forbade not only killing others or 
oneself but also hatred, contempt, revenge, and other words that were unknown to me. I thought that this 
strange desire to kill someone might be hatred. So, in confession, instead of saying that I had wanted to kill 
someone, I said that I had felt hatred for my neighbor. I wasn't sure if I had used the right word, but I 
thought it might be enough. 


“For several years, even though I doubted that the word "hatred" was the right one, I continued to accuse 
myself of this idea of killing, or with other words like evil thoughts, evil desires, evil looks. I did this until 
the day I confessed that I had destroyed a neighbor's beehive, believing that this time I was truly committing 
a sacrilege. I stopped accusing myself of these thoughts of killing. 


“In April 1904, a religious mission was preached in my parish in Laurac. I decided to take advantage of this 
opportunity to put my conscience in order. I confessed twice to a priest who was preaching this mission and 
who was the superior of the Roul seminary. After my second confession, my confessor told me that he 
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regretted that I was too old. If I had the vocation to become a priest, he could have enrolled me in the Roul 
seminary. 


“At first, I didn't think about becoming a priest, but then I thought that if I were in a seminary, I would be 
safer from myself. The thought of becoming a priest appealed to me, not because I wanted an easy life, a 
good salary, and little work, but because I imagined myself leading a regulated, holy, penitential life, free 
from all disorder, and being able to leave one day for foreign missions. But how could I do this? Then I 
remembered what the superior of the Roul seminary had told me and wrote to him. I explained my situation 
to him, telling him that I often fell into sins and that I wanted to confess them, but I didn't dare. I also told 
him that I would consider myself lucky if I could become a priest and lead a holy life far from the world. 
And I begged him to tell me what I should do. He told me to go to confession, which I did on August 15, 
1904, and told me that if I wanted to become a priest, I had two paths to follow: to study at the Roul 
seminary, where a significant portion of the tuition would be paid by charitable individuals, or to study at a 
foreign apostolic school, where my parents would only need to pay for my travel. I chose the second option, 
hoping that my parents would not agree, as the remaining tuition was too much for them. 


“However, they agreed, and a wealthy landowner promised to pay the remaining tuition. It was decided that 
I would study at the Roul seminary. 


I went to the religious superior and, as this was the first time I had confessed to him, I told him about all my 
sins, including those I had committed in the past. I confessed to him that I had hidden these thoughts from 
the priest and that I had accused myself of all sorts of thoughts that passed through my head, even if they 
were involuntary. I told him that I considered these thoughts to be mortal sins, but I didn't know if I was 
right. 


The priest told me not to see things in such a dark light, not to confuse temptation with sin. He said that if 
evil thoughts came to me, I should fight them as much as possible, and that I wouldn't be guilty. He also said 
that even if these evil thoughts came to me, as long as I did everything possible to resist them, I could still 
receive communion without fear. I felt reassured and left the confessional with peace of mind”. (P. 16) 


About [his] Character 
Reidal tells us about his shyness, his taste for solitude 


“T am naturally shy and solitary. When I was free, I was intimidated by the presence of anyone I did not 
know, or even and rather by people I knew, but who were, in meetings, elegantly dressed. I was not at all 
intimidated by certain people or by my comrades, but if these people or these comrades were dressed in their 
Sunday best, I did not dare appear in front of them. I was always very embarrassed to pass through the 
square of Laurac, because many people saw me. But I was even more embarrassed if it was Sunday to go to 
mass, because I arrived on the square badly put together as usual and the square was covered with an elegant 
crowd. This bothered me a lot. If, for example, one of my comrades whom I had not seen for some time 
came to shake my hand and asked me how I was, I did not know what to answer him. 


"I was happy to go to the seminary, but I was how worried! How ridiculous I was going to be! Well, no, not 
too much! I felt good. 


"If I saw a ball, a gathering of young people, I didn't like being there, always alone! When I was alone, I was 


at ease. I wasn't bored alone, on the contrary, I was bored in company. Solitude is independence for me." (P. 
116.) 
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Reidal contrasted the calm and well-regulated life of the seminary with the idle, unoccupied existence of 
vacations. During these times, his inclinations took over, his passions became imperative during the 
interminable hours of idleness. His morals darkened, his bad mood became more frequent and stronger, and 
his physical state suffered from this troubled cerebrality. 


“At the seminary, when my studies were going well and I wasn't struggling too much with my inclinations, I 
felt happy. 


I recognized that vacations were essential for me, especially for someone who worked a lot and didn't have 
much fun during recreation. But to go on vacation, I had to leave my beloved studies, my classmates, my 
occupations, and many of the conveniences I had to fulfill my religious duties. I had to go home, be idle, 
bored, and act badly, because I knew I was prone to evil, weak, especially when I was idle. 


During vacations, even though I fought against my passions, I would succumb to them. At the seminary, I 
was monitored, which is what prevented me from succumbing to my passions. What prevented me was the 
regular practice of religious exercises, my work, and my structured daily life. 


These few days of vacation left a very sad memory in my mind. I had no interest in anything, I didn't work 
on my vacation assignments, and I only ate what I found in the garden, half-ripe or not. I lost my appetite, I 
didn't eat at meals, but I would eat fruits that I found in the garden. I became very pale, weak, and incapable 
of doing anything. 


If my thirteen-year-old brother teased me, said something I didn't like, I would become furious, cry, scream, 
throw myself at him, and hit him very hard, poor thing. I was sad, bored. (P.42) 


Reidal was rather hesitant and unpredictable. In his childhood or youth, we don't find any instances of 
automatism or suggestibility. However, he must have experienced it at a time that is impossible to specify, 
this phenomenon of split personality that we will study later. 


In Reidal, mimicry or expressive qualities have never been very developed. His face was very immobile, his 
expression was never very developed. He rarely smiled or frowned. He always maintained the same attitude: 
his arms crossed, his head bowed, his eyes looking a little vaguely. 


Onset and evolution of a normal state 


In the previous paragraphs, we have shown the physical signs of degeneration, the sensory, motor, and 
intellectual disorders. 


We must now show the moral disorders he exhibited from childhood, which gradually increased. We will 
see how the ideas of murder germinated, what were the beginnings and habits of masturbation, and later, the 
birth and development of sadistic ideas. 


On this fertile ground, the product of alcoholics and neurotics, these criminal and perverse ideas developed 
very early. This is almost always the case, and precocity is the rule. To understand Reidal's mentality during 
his childhood and youth, we only have his personal memories. We repeat that these memories are as sincere 
and truthful as the general confessions he made several times. Everything he says is not exaggerated. The 
laws of the organism's evolution, psychology, the subordination of facts, the genesis of ideas, and morbid 
habits always seem accurate to us. 


He asks himself how the idea of killing men came to him: 
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“For after all, I never saw one killed, especially at the age of four, when the ideas of murder were beginning 
to germinate in my mind. So that's what I thought. In our house, as in all our neighbors’ houses, a pig was 
killed every year. I was happy to see a pig killed, not to see it bleed, because when it was bled, I ran away 
when I heard it scream. But I was happy, because when the pig was killed, it was burned, cut open, sausages 
were made, and even a little party was held. I knew, however, that the pig was killed by bleeding it, and, in 
my childish imagination, killing meant bleeding. Now, it seems to me that one day (I remember it very 
vaguely), I heard my parents say that a man had been killed (where? how? I didn't know). And then I said to 
myself: Men are also killed, like pigs, and naturally killing a man presented itself in my mind in a similar 
way to killing a pig by bleeding it. That was my first idea of what men were killed for. But there is more to it 
than that. 


«When one is a child, one amuses oneself with anything, one imitates adults especially. It was very natural 
that, seeing a pig killed, my little friends and I played pig and killer. So two of us, or several, seized another 
who represented a pig, stretched him out on a bench; one pretended to bleed him, the other held him, while 
the one who was on the bench, imitating the pig, screamed and moved as much as he could, and then played 
dead. Then we pretended to burn him. That was the game. Then no doubt, while playing this game, it can 
and must have happened to me to bleed a pretended pig, more beautiful in color, more intelligent than 
another, and while bleeding him or holding on to him, I must have said to myself that I would enjoy 
bleeding him and really killing him, and this idea was accompanied by an erection. It seemed to me that it 
would be a real pleasure to put it into execution. From there was born this idea. I also remember that, feeling 
this idea for the sons of one of our neighbors, and when I heard them screaming or crying, I asked myself: 
Do they not kill them like a pig? (P. 69.) 


«At this same time, I had for the first time the idea of killing someone, but I do not remember when, for the 
first time, this idea came to me. What I remember well is that, at night, in bed, before falling asleep, I 
imagined myself killing, or making suffer young boys of my age or even older, whom I knew, and with 
whom I often found myself. It was not the desire to kill that I had, but it seemed to me that I would have 
great pleasure in striking them with a knife, or in making them undergo all sorts of tortures, not with the aim 
of killing them (whether they lived or died was indifferent to me), but it seemed to me that I would have 
pleasure in torturing them. 


"That is why I pictured myself doing it. And then my penis grew. Although I pictured myself killing and felt 
pleasure from it, I was not satisfied, and it seemed to me that I would truly enjoy myself, and that I would be 
relieved as soon as I could realize what I pictured. I do not remember exactly how I pictured the torture I 
was subjecting my imaginary victim to. I struck her with my knife in the neck and face, I mutilated her, but I 
did not picture in my mind the blood flowing. I must say, moreover, that as I grew older, my passion 
changed, my ideas were no longer the same, for example at the age of fifteen as at the age of five. What I 
cannot quite explain is that I felt inclined to kill only certain people. For me to be inclined to kill this person, 
I had to have known him for a long time, he had to have a certain beauty of face, a certain intelligence, he 
had to be about my age, or a few years older, or on the contrary a few months younger. These ideas never 
occurred to me for my brothers or sisters. When I was four years old, I went to school, I felt inclined to kill 
some of my classmates. I remember that one day, during recess, passing by one of my classmates, I felt 
inclined to kill, but naturally not being able to do it, I put my finger in his mouth and, taking his upper lip, I 
pulled it, or I lifted it, finding a certain satisfaction in doing this. 


At five years old, I was put in nursery school with girls and other boys of my age; and, as at the boys' 
school, I wanted to kill some of my comrades, whatever sex they might belong to. 


"At seven, returning to the boys' school, it was certain of my classmates that I desired to kill, and I no longer 
felt drawn to kill girls. 


"I have already spoken to Mr. Lacassagne about an incident that I remember having thoughts of murder, 
even when I was still wearing skirts. One beautiful autumn day, we were beating buckwheat in our field. A 
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sister of my father, Reidal, a widow, had come to our house and brought with her my cousin of about the 
same age as me, Reidal, Paul, who is an illegitimate child. While we were beating, my cousin and I were 
rolling in the hay and playing a rather peculiar game. One would pretend to kill the other and vice versa. For 
me, this thing pleased me. It even seems to me that I was aroused and regretted not being able to actually kill 
my cousin. As for my cousin, I believe I noticed, or at least I have recalled since, that he took no less 
pleasure in it than I did. He would say to me: 'You will be my child, and I will kill you.’ And you could see 
that he took real pleasure in pretending to kill me by holding me under him in his possession. I might not 
have remembered this, and I might not have assumed that my cousin had, like me, ideas of murder if I had 
not later had more conclusive evidence. 


We were both about thirteen and a half years old, I remember the date perfectly. It was November 14, 1901. 
The father of the teacher who taught our class had died; we had both been sent to the villages of the 
commune to invite people to attend the funeral. Between the villages, we passed through fields in great 
solitude, and, seeing myself alone with him, he was undoubtedly tempted. I have asked myself several times 
if my beauty tempted him; I think I am rather poorly endowed in that respect. 


"Finally, in the evening, we were passing through an absolutely deserted place. There were torrents flowing 
in wild gorges, with very high rocks on the edges. I climbed up. In front of me was a precipice. Suddenly, 
my cousin grabbed me and laid me flat on the rock, standing on top of me. Not liking struggles or games of 
hands, I begged my cousin to leave me alone: 'No, I will not let you go,’ he said to me with a somber 
expression, 'you must die here.' I was scared, seeing from the tone of his words that my cousin was not 
joking. 'Come on, let go of me, you're hurting me.' - 'No,' he said to me, 'you must die here.’ And as he held 
me in a most uncomfortable position and hurt me: 'Oh! dear! dear! Paul, you're hurting me,' I said to him. 
"What do I care? I don't feel anything, I don't care, since you're going to die.' I was not mistaken. You could 
see from the somber expression, the expression of satisfaction on my cousin's face, that he was not kidding." 


"My cousin was stronger than I. With one movement, he could have thrown me into the abyss that lay before 
me. But this kind of crime would probably not have pleased him. I did not know. However, I kept my cool. I 
did not call for help. Who could have come into this solitude? Besides, if I cried out, all my cousin had to do 
was push me and I would have fallen into the abyss. On the contrary, although my cousin, I do not know 
how, hurt me badly, I tried not to appear to understand his intention to kill me, because I told myself that, if 
he was convinced that I took what he had said seriously, he would carry it out: "Paul, you are hurting me, 
you are hurting me badly, seriously, let go of me." Oh joy! he let go of me without laughing, without saying 
a word, keeping his serious air. Needless to say, I hurried, without however showing my hurried air, to 
descend from the top of this rock. And we left together, neither of us laughing at what had happened. And 
we began to talk again with indifference, he, doubtless believing that I had not believed that he had wanted 
to kill me and I, quite convinced that he had wanted to kill me, very happy to have escaped safe and sound 
from his clutches, and taking care not to manifest my thoughts, for fear that my cousin would put his plan 
into execution in order to prevent me from speaking about it to anyone. >> 


Here is some precise information on the beginning of the practices of masturbation and the abuses of 
onanism, provoked in him by the change of habits of his regulated life as a seminarian: 


"At the age of ten, I once had intercourse with a ten-year-old girl, but I did not feel any pleasure from it, and 
it left no impression on me. At that same age, one day, having met a shepherd, he forced me to the ground 
and began to masturbate me in spite of myself. After a while, I let him do it and I came. I now knew how to 
masturbate; but, for a few years, I did not yet associate the idea of killing with sexual pleasures, and I 
masturbated very rarely, if ever, because I could not ejaculate, and I could only come with great difficulty. 
(P. 6.) 


"On New Year's Day, we had seven days of vacation. It was not very long. But it was long enough for me to 
masturbate. 
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"I tried to keep the idea of murder out of my mind by masturbating. I don't really know what I was thinking 
when I masturbated. (P. 29.) 


"During the Easter holidays, I succumbed the day after the day I went out, and for about ten days, I 
masturbated on average five, six times, or perhaps sometimes more." (P. 31.) 


Despite this unbridled masturba"My aversion to sexual pleasures was such that I told myself before the 
crime that I was much less guilty of committing once and for all a crime that would put an end to the sexual 
pleasures to which I gave myself every day, and after which I would lead a new life, than of committing 
faults of masturbation every day. (P. 182.) 


"It was after the overwork of the first semester spent at the Seminary that the ideas of murder became more 
and more frequent and oppressive. 


"The day before and the day of the return to school, I masturbated several times, either by imagining the 
figure of the person I would have liked to kill, or by imagining this person going to a bloody torture, such as 
the guillotine: but I kept the idea of killing him myself away from my mind. (P. 30.) 


"These ideas were stronger on days when, during the preceding nights, I had ejaculated in my bed, either 
because I did not remember what I had dreamed when I ejaculated, or because I had dreamed the ideas of 
murder on those days: the temptation became so violent in me that I could not distinguish the inclination 
from the will. 


"These ideas came to me, either during recreation, but less strongly, or again in the evening in the dormitory 
before going to sleep if I did not fall asleep immediately." (P. 24.) 


Reidal now describes the development of his sadism, the choice of his imaginary victims, and even from 
nursery school, the designation he had mentally made of the one he was one day to kill so tragically.tion, a 
sort of cerebral tie, Reidal denies being a geneticist: 


"My aversion to sexual pleasures was such that I told myself before the crime that I was much less guilty of 
committing once and for all a crime that would put an end to the sexual pleasures to which I gave myself 
every day, and after which I would lead a new life, than of committing faults of masturbation every day. (P. 
182.) 


"It was after the overwork of the first semester spent at the Seminary that the ideas of murder became more 
and more frequent and oppressive. 


"The day before and the day of the return to school, I masturbated several times, either by imagining the 
figure of the person I would have liked to kill, or by imagining this person going to a bloody torture, such as 
the guillotine: but I kept the idea of killing him myself away from my mind. (P. 30.) 


"These ideas were stronger on days when, during the preceding nights, I had ejaculated in my bed, either 
because I did not remember what I had dreamed when I ejaculated, or because I had dreamed the ideas of 
murder on those days: the temptation became so violent in me that I could not distinguish the inclination 
from the will. 


"These ideas came to me, either during recreation, but less strongly, or again in the evening in the dormitory 
before going to sleep if I did not fall asleep immediately." (P. 24.) 


Reidal now describes the development of his sadism, the choice of his imaginary victims, and even from 
nursery school, the designation he had mentally made of the one he was one day to kill so tragically. 
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"Now, one day, at the age of fourteen, I was masturbating, and I could not manage to come, when, by 
chance, the idea of killing came to me; I imagined myself killing someone, and immediately I came very 
easily. During the whole winter that followed, I went to the primary school of my village, and I masturbated 
very often, several times a day, imagining myself killing some of my comrades, and in this way, I came after 
having masturbated for a very short time. I have already said that it was not just any person that I felt 
inclined to kill. I could not have killed a person with something coarse in his physiognomy, nor an 
unintelligent person. It seemed to me that I would enjoy killing one of my comrades, or a person with whom 
I was often, but who had a beautiful physiognomy, a fairly great intelligence and a certain pride in his gait, 
his bearing and his gestures. I have noticed that if I imagined myself killing a person whom I loved for his 
beauty, his intelligence, his pride, I felt a much greater pleasure and I came sooner than if I imagined myself 
killing a person whom I hated or who was a little indifferent to me. I remember that sometimes, after having 
masturbated several times in a row and I was still masturbating, unable to come, I imagined myself killing 
one of my comrades whom I loved. I saw myself saying to him: "My poor fellow, I am obliged to kill you, I 
will try to make you suffer as little as possible." And then I imagined him putting up no resistance and I saw 
myself killing him as if with regret, because I loved him, but could not do otherwise. By imagining myself 
thus killing a comrade whom I loved, although I had already masturbated several times in a row, I came 
again. For me to be tempted to kill a person, they must meet several conditions that I will try to list. First, I 
must know them, I must have lived with them for a certain amount of time. If they are a very beautiful 
person, looking elegant, haughty, I get an erection just by seeing them, even by seeing their portrait. This is 
especially true for girls, because a boy has almost no effect on me the first time I see him. A girl, on the 
contrary, especially if she has white skin, if she is elegant, proud, intelligent, gives me an erection by her 
presence. I even believe that, for the first time, the photograph has more effect on me than reality. 


"For girls, I have hardly felt myself inclined to kill them, except when I was in class with them at nursery 
school. It is not the same for boys. I have no shortage of examples. But I am inclined to kill them for 
different reasons, depending on their qualities, their defects, their attitude. I imagined an imaginary victim 
that I loved: I saw her letting herself be done, I bled her or I decapitated her with a knife. "However, when 
this desire became too strong and I did not masturbate, I saw only one goal, to kill someone. This goal 
seemed to me an infinite happiness and it seemed to me that nothing could prevent me from achieving it. I 
remember that one day, in primary school, this desire was felt more keenly. One of my classmates who, 
precisely, was my poor victim, had stood up and I had him in front of me. The desire I had to kill him was 
felt so strongly that I thought that sooner or later this need to kill, which was to give me such great pleasure, 
would have to be satisfied and as at that moment I felt most inclined to kill this comrade before me, I 
thought as I looked at him: you will not grow old. A moment later, this desire and this will to kill had 
disappeared from my mind. And yet, what I said to myself inwardly at that moment was found to be only too 
true. » 


Before concluding the first part of this report, it is essential to define sadism, to specify the causes and 
conditions of this genital perversion, to say whether, at the time of Reidal's life that we have just studied, the 
accused was in fact really suffering from sadism. 


One of us wrote: "Sadism or tyrannism is a cerebral state in which the sexual instinct is excited or satisfied 
under the influence of the destructive instinct." Thoinot gives a more descriptive definition: "To find in a 
suffering of variable degree, sometimes slight, sometimes serious or of an atrocious refinement, which one 
causes to be inflicted, which one sees inflicted or which one finally inflicts oneself on a human being, the 
always necessary and sometimes sufficient condition of sexual enjoyment; such is the perversion of the 
genital instinct that we call sadism. To commit a sadistic act is therefore to make others suffer in order to 
find sexual pleasure in this suffering, and the pervert affected by sadism is called a sadist. In these 
conditions, the sadist easily passes from idea to act. He is above all active. >> 


Thoinot also says: "Sadists are degenerates, and in the majority of cases, hereditary degenerates. They are, in 
short, what other sexual perverts are. The sadistic tendency is a congenital phenomenon, innate in the 
subject, and must, as such, ordinarily blossom with remarkable precocity, and this is what happens in fact." 
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It is because sadism is innate that there are facts of direct or collateral sadistic heredity. Can we not find a 
new example of this in the very curious story, reported by Reidal, on the tendencies of his first cousin? 


Garnier cited the case of a sadist who, for want of anything better, turned his fury against himself. He would 
then cut a piece of skin from his forearm and eat it: this was because he was at the height of obsession, and 
he thus directed it towards the impulsive rage to which he was prey. 


In his first interrogation, the day after the crime, Reidal expresses very clearly the ideas that obsess 
bloodthirsty sadists: "I do not know how to express to you in a precise manner the nature of my feelings: 
when I was alone, I felt a violent desire to possess one or other of my little comrades from the village of 
Laurac, and I performed the act of masturbation while thinking of them, and, at the same time, ideas of 
blood crossed my brain, that is to say that I would have liked to kill them and see their blood flow while 
enjoying myself; at those moments I wanted to masturbate by lying on their bodies, so that seeing their 
blood flow I would feel a sensation of pleasure," and he ends thus: "The inclination that carried me, 
moreover, was so strong that I did not even try to fight, it was an obsession, I hoped to find in the sight of 
blood the sensation of pleasure that I associated in my thoughts with sexual enjoyment. >> 


This declaration by Reidal, on September 2, 1905, is characteristic: it seems to us as true and precise as a 
clinical observation. There is no doubt, Reidal is affected by sadism. What were its beginnings? 


Did Reidal's reproductive existence depend on the impression that the slaughter of a pig produced on him? Is 
this the beginning of sadistic perversion? 


Is there not a little bit of fetishism in his attachment to comrades with a certain bearing, good manners, a 
proud and distinguished air? Is it sadist-fetishism? perhaps in imagination. But when passion is unleashed, 
when impulse declares itself, when he has taken the resolution to end it all and to see if by this process he 
will not end his obsession, he takes the victim offered to him by circumstances, by chance, and sacrifices 
Francois whose unexpected end he had foreseen many years before. 


Without expressing a formal opinion on the importance of the occasional causes of the accused's sadistic 
ideas, we will say, modifying in its form a typical sentence of Paul Garnier (La Folie a Paris, 1890): in 
Reidal, the instinctive solicitation is born from scratch outside of all logic, of all motive, even delirious. 
Morbid heredity is the ferment which makes this desire germinate appearing, as we note, according to the 
information provided by the accused, in a child of four to five years, who came fully armed into life with the 
idea of homicide. 


Two points which are found in all the observations, and which we have shown in Reidal are: the deplorable 
heredity (alcoholism and hysteria) (??) and the great precocity of genital perversion. 


It is for this reason that it seems legitimate to say that these mental disorders are innate, congenital and 
constitutional. 


There is also this special beginning: the slaughter of the pig, the game of killing the pig, which may have 
created habits, and perhaps engendered sexual excitement by directing it towards a special anomaly. 


Binet (Le Fétichisme dans l'amour, Paris, 1891) and other authors have wanted to give a preponderant role 
to this occasional element. 


Others, on the contrary, such as Krafft-Ebing, Garnier (Les Fétichistes, Paris, 1896), Régis (Archives 
d'anthropologie criminelle, 1899) say that all these occasions, these emotional scenes, do not create the 
pathological association, but that they only bring it out of its latent state. The individual was predisposed, in 
the process of being, so to speak, and some circumstance triggered this morbid state and brought it to light. 
Régis notes very well: "I also believe that the temperament of the individual intervenes in a notable way, not 
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only in the existence, but also in the choice of perversion, in the sense that, for it to arise and persist, it must 
accommodate itself to his temperament." 


Let us say in our turn: "Not everyone is a pederast, sadist, fetishist, and from an initial accident, it is still 
necessary that this one gives rise to such and such an obsession that adapts to the personal dispositions of the 
subject, to his imagination. It is this one, the madwoman of the house, who definitively guides an entire 
sexual existence." There is first meditation, then rumination of ideas, from which intellectual impulse. But 
these ideas are transformed one day into movement, from which motor impulse. First in imagination, Reidal 
knocks down, hits, wounds, slowly kills one of his comrades, then one day, unable to hold back any longer, 
he prepares to kill Blondel; and the circumstances not having been favorable, he throws Francois to the 
ground and cuts off his head. This tragic end could have been foreseen, and it was even fatal since all the 
morbid manifestations of the sexual instinct of which we have just spoken. It may be objected that most of 
the documents cited were taken from the notebooks written by the accused. We have said it, and want to 
affirm it once again, these memoirs of Reidal, according to his habit, constitute a sort of general confession. 
He has scrupulously laid his soul bare, and we are convinced of their sincerity. It is because of this that we 
have borrowed from them in large numbers. Moreover, which removes any idea of fraud or trickery, we 
have found there the confirmation of scientific findings of a pathological nature or the results of an 
undisputed psychology. It is absolutely impossible that Reidal was documented, or found in the memory of 
old or recent readings of theories, a symptomatology as systematic as that which results from his stories. 


These memoirs are only the development of the first interrogations carried out the day after the crime, that is 
to say at a time when he could not use any external information. 


Reidal is indeed sick. We have sought to show that the ideas of a bloodthirsty sadist were not the only 
disorder that could be observed at that time; they are associated with other disturbances to constitute a 
pathological entity, complex no doubt, but nevertheless very characteristic. 


If, in the short period that elapsed from his departure from the seminary to September 1, Reidal had been 
observed and all the information that is today in our possession could have been obtained, we would have 
arrived at the same pathological diagnosis and the same forensic conclusions. The crime that he committed 
only added a new element. We will tell in this second part of our report how this crime was accomplished. 


II 


On July 25, 190..., Reidal left the minor seminary of Roul, and went on vacation after having made a general 
confession of his murderous ideas, which he accused himself of as bad thoughts, bad desires. It was in fact 
under this name that at the end of the school year, he once again confessed his morbid obsessions, which the 
priest forgave as scruples. But this double euphemism reassured him only weakly: apparently calm as a 
result of this general confession, he was, in reality, worried, preoccupied by the prospect of seeing himself 
reduced for two long months to intellectual inactivity, without means of defense against his homicidal ideas. 
In the family environment, no longer having the school stimulus, that is to say the pride of usefully making 
up for lost time, and of always conquering the first place among his comrades, he dreads this forced rest 
very much, where he fears succumbing to the "temptation of evil" and committing "acts of impurity”. 


Also, "the first days," he tells us, "the ideas of murder and sexual pleasures presented themselves to my 
mind with violence. I tried to fight them and I spent four or five days without masturbating. But I felt well 
that I could not resist two months despite my good will. After four or five days, this idea having come to me 
that I had resisted in vain, but that I would end up succumbing, a stronger temptation having presented itself, 
I succumbed. As always, once the pleasure had passed, regret, anger at myself, because I told myself and 
rightly so that if I had fallen once, I would fall many more. I said to myself that if I confessed immediately, 
it would perhaps stop me. So I wanted to go to confession that very evening, but I did not do it, and I 
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continued for about fifteen days to masturbate five, six, seven, eight times a day, imagining at the same time, 
not killing, but often holding under me those I would have liked to kill, tying them up, lying on them while 
holding them under me by force. I struggled, however: if I had not made an effort to restrain myself, I would 
have masturbated even more. Every evening I resolved not to start again the next day, and often, however, I 
did not wait until the next day to start again, I started again during the night. If I did not imagine myself 
killing someone while masturbating, it was so as not to have to say it in confession, but I suffered from not 
being able to imagine myself killing.» 


Reidal was therefore right to fear this inactive period of the holidays, which would bring him straight into 
the active phase of his intellectual disorders. He had been obsessed since childhood by ideas of murder; the 
great physiological movement which marked the onset of puberty aggravated his degenerative psyche, the 
rise of the sexual function became the aggravating cause of the onanism which would transform his purely 
ideational obsessive representations into tyrannical obsessions. If we analyse certain points of his story in 
detail, we observe at first sight a double anxiety: 1° a primitive anxiety, the very origin of the obsession: he 
returned from the minor seminary comforted by his general confession, he wanted to fight against his ideas 
of murder, but they imposed themselves and he succumbed; 2° a secondary, concomitant anxiety, resulting 
from the painful conflict of the will against this idea: the idea came to him that he would resist in vain, but 
that he would end up succumbing. And then this obsessive tyrannism is accentuated all the more as the 
onanic practices are repeated, and he no longer has as a means of defense the daily school work, which he 
makes obstinate because he has the pride of arriving. 


"I was very bored on vacation, and I was eager to return to the seminary, to resume with a new ardor my 
dear studies, in the fourth class, I told myself that I would have several prizes the following year and that I 
would shame the fourth-year students who would have taken three years to do what I had done in just one. 
> 


The only means of defense left to him, confession, he constantly thinks about it. On two different occasions, 
August 12th and 17th, he explicitly tells the priest that he masturbated more often than at the seminary and 
had violent temptations to kill one of his comrades. 


From August 12th to 23rd, he refrains from onanism. Working little on his vacation assignments, he remains 
idle, tending his mother's goat in the fields, and spending most of his time lying in the grass reading his prize 
books. He admits that he missed the busy days of the seminary, the regulated life. On August 23rd, after ten 
days without masturbating, the temptation becomes too strong, and he succumbs. 


Until then, he had only made internal vows or oral confessions to the priest. After this new fall, he feels that 
his obsessions are becoming more tyrannical day by day, and he wants to take solemn resolutions in writing. 


It is then that he writes the following lines, which were found a few days after his imprisonment in his 
books. We extract from them the most characteristic passages: 


"My God, I was happy to be completely yours, I was happy for that alone. Your paradise was open to me, 
the infernal abyss was closed under my feet. I loved you, O my God, I loved to invoke your holy name, that 
of your immaculate mother, of my guardian angel, of my patron saints. But the demon came, he seduced me 
with the lure of a fictitious pleasure, closing my eyes to the light, presenting me with all sorts of bad reasons, 
deceitful tricks! And yet I listened to them... I yielded... I listened to him... I shamefully betrayed you, O my 
God... I abandoned you... I renewed all the sufferings of your death and your Passion... I consented not to 
see you and possess you eternally in heaven for a moment of pleasure... and for an eternity of tears. I have 
lost all consolation, I have lost everything. There remains for me, oh horror! sin, hell, the demon... Ah! what 
sacrifices would I not make, what evils would I not suffer to regain all my lost goods!... to return to the 
moment of temptation that made me succumb. But the evil is done. What can I do? Is there still hope? Oh 
yes... the source of your mercy is inexhaustible. Forgive me for betraying you! Forgive me for crucifying 
you! Forgive me for my countless ingratitudes! In temptation, I will remember the resolutions I made, I will 
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remember that any means the demon uses is a trap. Forgive me, O my God, I will not sin again; I promise it 
today in your presence, in the presence of your Holy Mother. I would rather die than commit this sin again." 


Reidal is on the verge of his crime. These lines, which he says are sincere, paint a vivid picture of this 
unfortunate man's obsessive thoughts, haunted by the terrible idea that drives him to kill. He struggles 
against it, desperately using the strength of his firm faith and deep convictions, but this fervent mysticism 
reveals a weakening will. Indeed, the next day, after drinking one or two glasses of slightly intoxicating 
wine, he masturbates twice, evoking homicidal and sadistic fantasies. "It was impossible to resist," he writes, 
"I didn't want to masturbate, but it was stronger than me; I was thinking about it, and immediately I would 
run to hide behind a wall, in the bushes, in the hayloft of a barn." 


At this time, his physical health was severely compromised: he ate nothing, subsisting on green fruits he 
found in the garden or on preserves and sweets he found in the pantry. His moral state was also suffering 
from these physical ailments: "I had no taste for anything, I didn't work on my vacation assignments, I was 
anxious, my thoughts were dark, I became irritated at the slightest observation: if my thirteen-year-old 
brother teased me, said a word I didn't like, I would become furious, crying, screaming with anger. I was 
terribly anxious; doubts about my confessions came back to me, I wondered if they were really scruples." 


Despite the physical and moral anguish that overwhelmed him, arriving at a paroxysmal state (he had 
become, he tells us, a walking skeleton), Reidal consulted his theology book in vain. Only his confessor's 
advice could calm his fears and uncertainties. But he was not familiar with the clergy of the Laurac parish, 
and therefore, during his vacations, he was accustomed to confessing to the parish priest of a neighboring 
town, 5 or 6 kilometers away. As he feared the mockery of his parents and neighbors about this trip, he did 
not bother, and on the night before the crime, he dreamt of murder, ejaculated, and in the morning, his 
homicidal obsessions, which he rejected with a weakening will, seemed gentle and pleasant. 


On September Ist, when he got up, he went to pick mushrooms; and, on his return, very irritable, he 
violently reprimanded his young brother for not having brought him his Latin dictionary, which he had sent 
him to get from his friend Blondel, the latter having promised to return it himself. "I was," he said, "in a very 
bad mood, and I had to shout at someone." A moment later Blondel arrived, brought the dictionary, and 
suggested to Reidal a walk on the Puy-de-L. plateau, which the latter immediately accepted, asking only his 
friend to wait until he had had lunch. Blondel waited. During this time, Reidal thought: "Today, these ideas 
of murder are violent, if you go alone with Blondel, the idea of killing him may cross your mind. Certainly 
you would not do that, but it is to be feared that you will dwell a little too much on these ideas, or that they 
will push you to masturbate, but I will fight them. " Although he has reached the obsessive paroxysm, Reidal 
is so conscious of the gravity of the act he is going to accomplish that he still does everything in the world 
not to give in; but the greater, more intense, more anxious the fear of his impulse, the closer he gets to this 
impulse. Indeed, sitting on the stage with Blondel, reading a book, the ideas of murder come back to him in 
spite of himself, and are accompanied by an erection. 


"I had tried to chase them away, they kept coming back to me, always stronger. Then the idea came to me 
that Blondel was alone with me and that I could kill him, then all sorts of thoughts followed one another in 
my mind to encourage me to do so, the pleasure of killing him, he who was so handsome, so intelligent, 
educated and proud. Then the idea also came to me that I was always bothered by doubts about my 
confessions, that I could not even go to confession without being laughed at, that I was bothered by all sorts 
of worries: my mother was sick, in a bad mood, scenes in the family, then I masturbated, this could not last, 
I had to finally put a stop to it. I had to go to confession, tell the priest my doubts, it bothered me. When 
would I have the opportunity to confess? And all these ideas followed one another in my mind in a few 
seconds! I said to myself: What are you thinking about! You are crazy! But the idea of pleasure became 
stronger. Then was added the idea that by committing the crime, I would put an end to my worries. I would 
be free, I would leave the house. I still struggled, but I was weakening: Ah! I said to myself, I weaken, I stop 
there, I will have to say in confession that I stopped at the idea of murder, and then you should not have 
stopped there, or else you must do it. Then what is the use of fighting against destiny, you must be a 
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murderer, what must happen will happen. Go ahead! Ah! I am there! I had succumbed without knowing 
what I was doing. I had gone from the idea to the execution suddenly so as not to deliberate; Ah! I am there! 
Thinking this, I had felt like a malaise at having seen myself succumb as if in spite of myself. It was not 
long; it barely lasted a second. This short malaise was followed by joy: Here I am free to think, to do 
according to my fancy, free, yes, I am free! What happiness! Soon I will overthrow Blondel, Blondel so 
handsome, so proud, so intelligent, him whom I love so much! I will hold him, I will kill him, I will possess 
him, he will be mine, mine alone, all mine, his beauty, his pride, his intelligence, his love, his life, his blood, 
his future that looked so bright! All this will be mine, mine alone! What delights!” 


This moral state of Reidal, on the morning of the crime, is pathognomonic: It is the period of absolute 
irresistibility, the triumph of the "It is necessary!"; his words are very adequate and eloquently depict the 
state of incoercibility in which he is plunged. His will, increased tenfold in the fight against obsession, but 
struggling against a superior force, finally succumbs: "He is free to do as he pleases, alone with Blondel, he 
will overwhelm him." And then he lets out a cry of relief, an exclamation of deliverance: the phenomenon of 
stopping following the satisfaction given to the overexcited centers, that is to say, the physical and moral 
relaxation that ends such a painful and prolonged emotional hypertension, is observed here in the accused 
already before the accomplishment of the act, and especially when he himself notes his volitional inhibition 
in the face of the enormity of this act. 


"The decision was made," Reidal continues, "it had to be carried out." The place where they were not being 
very conducive to the execution of a murder, he then persuades Blondel to come down from the plateau of 
Puy-de-L. on a slope on the opposite side into a beech wood hidden behind the hill. 


Both of them sitting on stones, one behind the other, Reidal sees him very absorbed in his reading: "But how 
do I go about it? My ideas were accompanied by a great erection. I felt the need to masturbate. I pretended 
to have a need, I went to masturbate, and, while masturbating, I saw myself bleeding Blondel, humiliating 
him, holding him under me, he so proud, and supplicating him, he so tender! And to think that soon I will no 
longer be satisfied with an illusion, but it will be reality! What happiness! But ... what disappointment! after 
having masturbated, when I thought of killing Blondel, I no longer saw any pleasure in it. On the contrary, I 
could not have done it. Here Reidal's homicidal impulse is clearly complicated by sadism, that is to say by 
that perversion of the genital instinct which makes him find, first in the suffering which he imagines 
inflicting on Blondel, then in the death which must end his comrade's torture, a primordial element of his 
sexual pleasure, because as soon as he has ejaculated, he no longer thinks of torturing or killing his 
companion. Moreover, his genital voluptuousness is all the greater because Blondel is soft, handsome, 
intelligent and proud. It therefore seems that this sadism of the accused is associated to a certain extent with 
a homosexual fetishistic element, contributing to fixing his impulsive tendencies on a subject meeting 
determined aesthetic and moral conditions. This assertion is confirmed shortly afterwards, because when he 
returns to sit behind Blondel, almost immediately, his desire to kill reappears: 


"I had a book in my hand, I began to read; I was not enjoying my reading much. In front of me was the 
handsome Blondel, there a step away. His back was turned; I could see his handsome face, his beautiful 
colors. It was tempting! But how could I do it? I would have had to hit him hard on the head: that would 
have stunned him. And then, I would have been the master with a knife! But I could have missed him. And 
then, what would he have thought of me? And I stayed there for more than an hour suffering the torture of 
Tantalus." 


Finally Blondel gives the signal to leave, it is 9 o'clock in the morning. Reidal, whose homicidal impulse is 
becoming more and more imperious, distressing, wants to achieve his goal, and he feels that his victim is 
going to escape him: he combines the means, he tries to seize the opportunity, he resorts to trickery, to 
dissimulation. But let us let him speak about the end of his walk with Blondel, and we will see to what 
extent he reasons with his lucid conscience of an obsessed man, this first attempt on his comrade: "We 
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crossed the woods. The opportunity was becoming propitious, but it was a question of taking advantage of it. 
But how to do it again? I had nothing to hit Blondel with except a small knife whose blade moved: Blondel 
said to me: "Let's cut a stick to go down." I said to myself: "That's all right, he's going to be a little late." He 
took out a knife, cut a stick: whittled it. Seeing that his knife was bigger than mine, and that I could use it if 
necessary as well as the stick, I told him that I would whittle his stick, that he should lend me his knife and 
the stick. He replied that he would whittle it himself. I let him do it. And when he had finished, I asked him 
for his stick, under the pretext of seeing how he had cut it. He lent it to me: "You have cut it too short,” I 
said. And I gave it back to him.» 


Blondel has escaped his friend's homicidal impulse. They both return from their walk and meet Fran¢ois. 
Reidal says to himself: "This one would also suit you." He is no match for Blondel, but I will have more 
opportunities to get hold of him. And at that moment, he remembers what he once thought in primary school 
when he saw Francois standing straight, proud, with a mocking look: "You will not grow old." Today, in the 
midst of a paroxysm, he is more brooding over his prey than ever, saying to himself, after his aborted 
attempt on Blondel: "If it is not one, it will be the other, or others still." 


Questioned by Mr. Roul, the investigating judge, about the slightest incidents of the outing he made on 
September Ist with the accused, about the latter's conduct which could have been, at a given moment, more 
or less suspicious, Blondel replied without hesitation: "During this walk, I did not notice anything abnormal 
in Reidal, he had the same silent and taciturn attitude which was usual with him." If we in turn express our 
surprise to Reidal that, during this excursion to Puy-de-L., where he was meditating a crime, no 
externalization, either in his physiognomy or in his manner, could have betrayed him for a single instant to 
his comrade: "Blondel," he told us, "was not obliged to know my other self, and it is when I am most 
tormented by my thoughts of murder that I am the calmest and the most silent." 


This typical statement, confirming in some way the impression of a witness who, in this case, played an 
important role on the day of September Ist, sheds a completely new light on the morbid personality of the 
accused. We already see emerging in him this sort of psychic dissociation, this particular state of splitting of 
consciousness, characteristic of obsession, which we will find again later after the crime and on which we 
will then insist in a more special way. 


Returning from his morning walk with Blondel, Reidal returns home, ever more anxious and obsessed. He 
sees his mother's knife on the table, bigger and better than his own, he takes it, and, sitting in front of the 
door, peeling with said knife the mushrooms he had picked that morning, he thinks constantly about the 
failed crime: "It had to be accomplished, at all costs," he thinks, "that it should be accomplished. I could see 
nothing else. This idea had become fixed in my mind. I felt all upside down, my head was aching. I could 
not stay still, I felt irresistibly compelled to get up, to go in search of a victim to kill, especially since now I 
had in my pocket the knife that was to pierce Blondel or someone else. Nevertheless, I peeled the 
mushrooms. I was impatient to have finished. I got up. I don't remember where I went, maybe to masturbate, 
I don't know. All I know is that I masturbated several times during the day, two or three times, I think, 
imagining myself killing. When I masturbated, the idea of killing disappeared from my mind. Besides, after 
a while, the idea came back to me, I didn't masturbate as often as I felt the need, telling myself that I had to 
save the pleasure for the moment when I would kill someone." The "failed crime" on Blondel redoubled 
Reidal's paroxysmal state. We find, in the thoughts of the accused, the impulsive irresistibility, accompanied 
by physical disorders (headache), and increasingly accentuated sadism. He cannot stay still, he is prey to an 
unusual, automatic excitement. We observe in him the phenomenon of mentism, a sort of intellectual 
effervescence particular to the obsessed, and he awaits, as a deliverance, the passage to action. 


At 11 o'clock in the morning, Reidal has breakfast with his family; a relative having come to see her mother, 
the meal is prolonged. At 2 o'clock in the afternoon, still tormented by his homicidal impulse, but careful to 
take all the necessary precautions to ensure his blow, he goes into the garden to sharpen the knife he had 
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taken from his mother. And he sharpens this knife mechanically without thinking at all about Francois: he 
had thoughts of murder, he had to finally materialize the dreams of pleasure that he had been having for so 
long, and he would have killed any of his comrades who had shown up at that moment; having missed 
Blondel, he was no more expecting Francois than anyone else. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon, returning from 
taking bread to be baked at the baker's, he masturbates before the crime for the last time. It is then, with a 
sincerity of detail, which cannot be doubted, that he expresses in the following lines, the clinical value of 
which seems to us indisputable, his state of psychic incoercibility, complicated by sadism. 


"I saw myself killing a person (Blondel especially), mutilating him in every way. I saw myself stripping him 
of his clothes, cutting him into pieces, making these pieces disappear or else cutting off his head and 
stripping him of his clothes, telling myself that no one would know whether it was me or him who was thus 
decapitated. Or else I said to myself: "I will open his chest, I will tear out his heart, this heart that I love so 
much and I will take it away in memory of him." The thought came to me that I would not be able to return 
to the seminary if I committed this crime. This thought was painful for me. But what could I do? I was guilty 
of murder, I wanted at least to enjoy it. And then I was no longer worthy of being a priest, me, a murderer! I 
should have said that in confession, said it at the general confession of the annual retreat of the minor 
seminary! And then my doubts, my troubles of all kinds, my scruples, my anxieties, it was impossible to 
start a life like that again, an unbearable life from which I could escape by committing a crime and then 
running away. And it was at the beginning of September. Outside were all kinds of fruits, I could feed on 
them. And then I saw myself free from all worries, independent, traveling in a beautiful landscape, in 
magnificent weather, with branches laden with fruits to feed me along the way. I was traveling towards the 
South, towards the land of good weather. And from there I would manage in one way or another to embark 
for a colony. There, I would go to an African mission. I would make a general confession, I would atone for 
my crime myself without needing the justice of men who would send me to the penal colony with impious 
people, to make me impious like them. And there are some who, once the crime has been committed, will 
turn themselves in. Why then? How stupid they are! They have remorse! But I have none, I am calm. I 
would be very stupid to worry about it, on a day of joy like today. Don't you think about it? Rejoice! Tonight 
you will have cut off someone's head! And as my ideas were a little troubled and I had a little headache: 
"Keep your cool," I said to myself, "you must not go mad like so many others. If you went mad, how would 
you repent of a crime that you committed with all the lucidity of your mind?" Now I wanted to commit the 
crime during the day, I did not want to wait until the next day, because I feared that God, to punish me, 
would suddenly send me death in my sleep. And I did not want to go to sleep without having repented of the 
crime I had committed. The opportunity to kill Blondel not presenting itself again, I told myself that, in the 
fields, I would find such and such a person guarding a flock and that I would go and kill them, if other 
opportunities did not present themselves before evening. Besides, I hardly saw the gravity of what I was 
going to do. It seemed so common to me. I was completely calm as if nothing was going to happen. I said to 
myself: "I am going to commit a great crime," but that meant nothing to me, any more than if I had said to 
myself: I am going to commit some fault. As for not committing the crime, that was not possible. The crime 
had been committed, all that was missing was to enjoy it. What happiness to have, to possess entirely, to kill 
a young, beautiful, intelligent, proud person. Rejoice! Tonight you will have cut off someone's head and you 
will be free then, with complete freedom, freedom of body, freedom of mind, freedom of conscience, and, 
no more anxieties, no more doubts, no more scruples, no more troubles, no more inner struggles. Then, 
finally, a good general confession, a great repentance, a penitent life. Then you will live a new life until the 
day when, after having expiated yourself the faults of your youth, after having led a life as it should be in 
your mature age, God will send death to deliver you from a life which was a burden to you and to give you 
true happiness for eternity. 


Most often, when the murderer meditates and prepares his crime, he has his victim ready. Reidal, who has 
just missed Blondel, after having carefully sharpened his mother's knife, a few hours before the fatal blow, 
does not know her, his victim. He waits for her with anguish, although calm in appearance, now that he has 
in his pocket the weapon that is to strike her, and as the act must be committed before the end of the day, he 
does not have the idea of going to the village square to attack the first person he meets, his victim must be 
far away, lost, so he will go and kill the first shepherd he finds in the fields. This crystallization of the 
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homicidal idea maintains in the centers of ideation of the accused an erethism, which is manifested with 
great clarity in reading the lines that we have just transcribed in extenso. In the morning, in front of Blondel, 
he cried out in liberation when he saw his will succumb to obsession. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon, while 
masturbating one last time before the crime, he was inevitably seized by the impulse. This transformation is 
a driving need, which he imagines with a series of sadistic-fetishistic refinements, and which he must satisfy 
in order to free himself from his anxieties, his doubts, his scruples, in order to finally recover his complete 
freedom in a new life. On the other hand, when Reidal tells us: "I hardly saw the gravity of what I was going 
to do. It seemed so common to me, I was completely calm, as if nothing was to be. I said to myself: "I am 
going to commit a great crime", but that meant nothing to me, any more than if I had said to myself: I am 
going to commit some kind of fault. "Is it possible not to stop before such a declaration? In a man enjoying 
the fullness of his reason, a serious determination, once definitively taken, often leaves the mind in perfect 
tranquility during the short moments preceding its execution. But if it is a question of an atrocious action 
and without precedent in the life of the one who is going to commit it, the reasonable man, and consequently 
responsible, cannot remain calm and impassive. For the tyrannical obsessed on the contrary, like Reidal, this 
action has nothing strange: he is going to kill, mutilate his victim to give in to an impulsive manifestation of 
his sexual instinct, this is the realization of his dreams, but he is also preoccupied with thinking that his 
parents will be worried not to see him return at nightfall; He might, he thinks, leave them a letter on the table 
to reassure them by telling them that nothing bad has happened to him, but that he has murdered and is 
fleeing. Is this not in truth further proof of the dissociation of personal consciousness in the accused? 


Around 4 o'clock in the evening, he was sent to the town square to do an errand, which he was rewarded for 
by giving him the forty centimes he had on him at the time of his arrest. On a bench in the square were some 
butcher's knives, belonging to Blondel's father, and a sharpening stone. "The idea came to me to steal one of 
these knives to kill my victim. No one would have seen me, nor would they have suspected me of having 
stolen the missing knife. Well! I said to myself, when I saw these knives, that they were not mine, that it was 
wrong to steal them. So I contented myself with taking the sharpening stone and sharpening my knife." 


At 5:30, Reidal is on the side of the road, a few steps from his house. Francois arrives with a bag, heading 
towards the Rouby woods to look for bundles of wood: "Ah! that's my business, Reidal thinks immediately 
on seeing him, you won't grow old." While Francois stops to talk with Mrs. Reidal and tell her the object 
and purpose of his errand, the accused takes the lead, and heads off towards the forest, telling his mother that 
he is going to gather grass for his rabbits. "When Francois joined me, I spoke to him with the greatest 
indifference. Besides, internally I was not troubled, I had no anxiety about what I was going to do, which 
seemed quite natural to me. "Arriving in the Rouby woods, he seized Frangois by the foot and threw him to 
the ground: the latter got up, thinking it was a joke, to which, according to the accused, Frangois attached no 
importance. "But I," Reidal hastened to add, "had every intention of killing him by acting in this way if the 
opportunity presented itself, or at least of trying my strength; moreover, he was carrying a small rope in his 
hand to tie his bag, and I had several times the idea of strangling him first with this rope." They continued 
their walk, and they filled the bag with dead wood. Shortly afterwards, Francois loaded it on his back and 
headed back towards the village. Reidal followed him step by step. At one point, when they had left the 
forest, Francois, doubtless a little tired after an hour's walk, threw his bag in the middle of the road; It was 
then that Reidal urged him to go into the thicket, located on the right as you go down the path from the 
village of Temmor to that of Laurac, to pick hazelnuts. "I began to pick some with him, I feared only one 
thing, that of missing this favorable opportunity again. If I succeed, I said to myself, and I will succeed, I 
hope, all is for the best." At the moment when his comrade, with his back turned to him, was absorbed in his 
picking, he seized him by the shoulders, and gave him a knee blow in the kidneys, crying out: "Show me if 
you are a good mountain shepherd." Francis falls backwards on his back: immediately Reidal rushes at him, 
and jumps at his throat with all his strength to strangle him in order to prevent him from screaming. "I 
believe that by throwing Francis to the ground, and trying to kill him, my penis had grown: as he tried to 
defend himself, this irritated me more, I was not moved. On the contrary, his cries and his tears made me 
furious. When the poor little boy shouted to me: "Reidal, you are mad, how my neck hurts," I had a moment 
of hesitation. I began to realize the seriousness of what I was doing. If I had believed that he did not think 
that I wanted to kill him, I would perhaps have let him go. But I thought that I must have hurt him very 
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badly, and that he would complain to his mother. I said to myself that by killing him the difficulties would 
be smoothed out, that everything would be for the best. Reidal then took out his knife, and tried to strike 
Francois despite his cries: "Reidal, you are mad, don't kill me." These cries were uttered in a pleading 
manner, he had tears in his eyes, the poor child, recounts the accused. "I was not moved. Far from softening 
me, these supplications only irritated me more. Fearing that he would escape me, I tried to strike him 
anywhere." As, to protect himself, Francois put both hands to his neck, Reidal first hit him in the hands and 
wrists with the point of his knife. In the struggle, the victim bit him on the right middle finger (of which we 
were able to see the scar at the level of the phalango-phalangeal joint), and turned on his stomach, presenting 
the nape of his neck. It was there that he struck the first blow: in fact the forensic report indicates that the 
knife passed between the third and fourth cervical vertebrae. Francois continued to struggle: Reidal, still 
fearing that he would escape, struck again: "I think my knife met resistance, I struck elsewhere; my knife 
passed easily and I think I was happy, when I managed to sink the knife, that I was strongly erect at that 
moment. And then I cut blindly with determination; a stream of blood flowed, I met a slight resistance 
forward, and finally I finished cutting the neck. The severed head I seized, mad with fury, and raised it in the 
air triumphantly; I parted my lips slightly, I think my teeth were clenched, I kept my head in my hands for 
about ten seconds. Seeing the fixed gaze of the eyes, this thought, I think, came to me: As he knows how to 
play dead and keep his seriousness, in his place I would not be able to help laughing. Then this idea came to 
me: Now I can mutilate his body and his face, I am the master. 


This paroxysmal period, which we have just studied in its essential manifestations since the accused left the 
seminary, is over. Before continuing our examination, we consider it necessary to make here a retrospective 
sketch of the various phases of this paroxysm under the influence of which he pitied Francois. Reidal 
presented, from childhood, homicidal obsessions; at puberty, at this evolutionary period when the sexual 
function was complicated in him by masturbation, these ideas of murder were then aggravated by sadism, a 
perversion of the sexual instinct, obsessive and impulsive, which he combated in the senate by hard, 
relentless work. Reduced to inactivity on vacation, he indulged in intensive onanism which became for the 
physical organism an easy cause of exhaustion, and the backlash of which was reflected on his moral state 
by an exacerbation of his homicidal ideas. He witnesses, as a conscious spectator, the increasingly 
distressing thrust of his obsessive problems. To defend himself, he uses the only means (confession, 
communion, reading books of theology) that he knows are the best, the most effective, he whose Catholic 
priesthood is the goal of his life. Finally his will has succumbed, in front of Blondel, on the Puy-de-L., and 
when he notices his volitional inhibition in the presence of the terrible idea that pushes him to kill, he then 
experiences what the priest's exhortations had never made him experience until now, he then experiences, let 
us say, for the first time a beneficial relaxation, which he translates into an exclamation of deliverance. At 
the paroxysmal peak, that is to say during his walk with Blondel, after the attempt on his life, during the 
afternoon of September 1, Re shows a psychopathic symptom particular to obsessives in full crisis, we mean 
this sort of splitting of consciousness, which seems to emerge with a certain clarity from his childish family 
preoccupations a few minutes before the crime, from Blondel's deposition and from those of the rage, which 
on that day indicate nothing special in the accused's externalization other than his usual silent taciturn 
attitude. 


Now the deed is done: Reidal has decapitated Frango, he seizes the head of his victim and looks at it 
triumphantly. He has finally materialized the dreams of pleasure that he had been having for so long. It is no 
longer the beneficial relaxation that he felt this morning at Puy-de-L., when his volitional energy gave way 
to the obsessive impulse to kill Blondel: after the accomplishment of the impulsive act on Francois, it is a 
triumphant exclamation, it is a feeling of infinite relief, which he produces in a hyperbolic way, and this 
feeling of relief is all the greater as the struggle has been longer, more agonizing and more irresistible. On 
the other hand, being strongly erect at the moment when he manages to push the knife in, he still finds, after 
the decapitation, a sadistic-fetishistic refinement in parting his lips, in looking at the fixed eyes of his victim, 
even taunting, because he is the master now, he can humiliate Frangois because he was proud, he can 
disfigure him because he was beautiful. 
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But the tyrannical obsession which takes away the moderating power of the higher centres, the impulsive act 
which is a veritable automatic psycho-motor discharge, is immediately followed by a feeling of disgust and 
terror. "After holding my head in my hands for about ten seconds, I saw that I was dealing with nothing but 
a corpse, this sight repelled me so much that I threw it three or four metres from the body, I did not think of 
masturbating and I said to myself: "Does this pleasure not last longer?" I was terrified, and I galloped away, 
climbing the mountain, my open knife in my hand. As I walked, I said to myself in a low voice: "What have 
I done! But I must not despair. God's mercy is great, he will forgive me." Arriving at a place where there 
was some muddy water, I tried to wash my hands and my knife, but I could only manage to cover my bloody 
hands with mud. I continued walking, going down the other side of the hill, towards the Aveyron. At a 
certain point, I said to myself in a low voice: "What have I done! I have killed an innocent person, I have 
dishonored myself and I have dishonored my family." But I could not believe what I was saying, it seemed 
impossible to me, it seemed to me that it was not me who had committed this murder. >> 


He finally washes his knife and his hands in a stream, the Bromme, then he no longer remembers where he 
goes, in meadows, in woods, in fields. Night falls. So he wants to ask God for forgiveness, but he trusts 
above all in the Virgin Mary, he invokes her: "Mary, refuge of sinners and the desperate, have pity on me, 
the greatest of criminals", and he recites, while walking, his rosary, which he finds in one of his pockets. But 
it is night. Tortured by remorse, he is also very worried about his parents, who must believe that an accident 
has happened to him. Although before his crime he had promised himself to flee far away from the justice of 
men which does not seem to him to be justice, the idea comes to him to go and give himself up as a prisoner, 
because he sees God gravely offended, and he wants to satisfy divine justice. He asks himself this question: 
"What does God demand of you?" Still thinking as he ran, he came across a cross at a crossroads: he knelt 
down and, imploring the clemency of Christ and the Blessed Virgin, he begged them to make their will 
known to him: "I tried to cry to relieve myself, but I could not." After praying for a moment at the foot of 
the Cross, reassured, he had the intuition that what God required of him was that he immediately go and ask 
for forgiveness from a priest, who would console him and probably advise him to give himself up as a 
prisoner. "He who promised forgiveness to the repentant sinner did not promise it to him the next day." 


His decision is made; he heads towards the village of Lamure where he arrives at ten o'clock in the evening: 
after the crime, he has therefore wandered for three hours through the countryside. He asks people who were 
in the street, the home of the priest to whom he wants to tell his crime, and especially to ask him for advice, 
reserving for the time being to make a general confession. The servant answers him from the window that 
the priest is in bed; Reidal, penetrated by the confession he has decided to make, tells her out loud that he 
has just killed someone. The latter asks him to go and find the Mayor, whom he does not meet. Disoriented, 
he talks with women from the village who, frightened, refuse to believe the crime he is telling them, and 
who point him to the police station. "I have just killed," he first explains briefly to the four policemen, "a 
young man from Laurac whose neck I cut with a knife, and I have come to give myself up. "The latter, faced 
with the enormity of the murder, feared they were dealing with a hallucinated person, they pressed him with 
questions, and ended up, after Reidal's precise and detailed account, by arresting him. 


Imprisoned in the Lamure security room, he wondered if it was really him who had decapitated someone: "A 
major crime," the police said, "that meant nothing to me. I did not understand the meaning, the scope, the 
weight, the value of this word: major crime. My lips repeated it, as if they were saying a major mistake, the 
word murderer had no importance for me. It seemed to me that what I had just done was obviously serious, 
but I only saw something quite natural in it. I slept in the Lamure prison without really understanding what I 
had done. It goes without saying: I slept badly or perhaps I didn't even sleep at all. "The next day, in the 
village of Laurac, when he arrived at the scene of the confrontation, and found himself in the presence of the 
magistrates, he still wondered if it was really for him, B. Reidal, the model seminarian, who had never 
harmed anyone, that all this paraphernalia of justice was being displayed. The sight of the coffin, which had 
been transported there, then evoked in him the idea of death: he said to himself: "So what I did was very 
serious, so Francois is dead, so we are going to bury him." The body was discovered, he remained 
impassive. According to the investigation, he renewed, without apparent emotion, the confession of his 
crime, which he had previously made to the gendarmes of Lamure, and showed no regret for the act he had 
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committed. "I was," he confessed to us, "horribly anxious, although calm in appearance. The people present 
spoke to me harshly: "That's all the effect it has on you," they murmured, "his heart is as hard as marble." I 
was taken away; some young men insulted me. | did not cry, I might have cried if someone had shown me 
compassion; I said to myself: "They take me for a hardened criminal"; and my thoughts rose to God: "My 
God, nothing is hidden from you, you see how unhappy I am, forgive me and forgive them, for they do not 
know what they are doing." 


And then, in the long interrogation that Mr. the examining magistrate of Arlac subjected him to, on 
September 2, 1905, he unfolded with perfect lucidity the picture of his past life, at nursery school, at primary 
school, at the seminary of Roul, where he had these ideas of killing, but without having, as on vacation, 
those of executing, but where he never proposed obscenities to any of his comrades, or to anyone else; he 
exposed the pathogenic history of his homicidal obsessions and his acts of impurity which were the sole 
motive for his crime, associating in his thoughts, since his initiation to masturbation, the idea of blood with 
the sensation of sexual pleasure; he killed, he told the magistrate, to have proof that his feelings were not 
just scruples, did not stop at intentions only, but could go as far as the act itself; and finally, he recounts in 
all its essential details the day of September 1, when he had to carry out his ideas of seeing blood flow, when 
he had to make the sensation of personal enjoyment, awakened by the suffering and helplessness of his 
victim, make him experience a pleasure that he had dreamed of for so long. 


He covered on foot, under the guidance of the gendarmes, the distance of 17 kilometers which separates 
Laurac from Cervic, and tired he sleeps well. The next day, when he wakes, he considers for the first time, 
he says, his situation in all its horror. He cries for a long time. 


After the psycho-motor discharge of the impulse, that is to say after the decapitation of Francis, we observe 
with a certain clarity in Reidal this phenomenon of psychological disintegration, this psychic dissociation 
that we have noted during the paroxysmal period. On the one hand, in the domain of his personal 
conscience, he perceives the horror of his act: he flees in terror, terrified. What has he done? He has killed 
an innocent, he has dishonored himself, and his family, he will no longer be able to be a priest, to offer the 
sacrifice of the mass. Tortured by remorse, he takes refuge desperately in his religious beliefs, fervently 
invokes Christ at the foot of the cross and, with his rosary, the Virgin Mary, whom he has gravely offended. 
His repentance is touching, and Reidal expresses it in terms in which he normally represents the enormous 
guilt that falls upon him. He wants to expiate his crime, to satisfy the justice of God before that of men, and, 
having been unable to find the priest, he gives himself up as a prisoner. In the security room at Lamure, he 
has surrendered himself to the justice of men and has crossed the threshold of a prison for the first time. He 
examines himself, he scrutinizes himself; in the presence of the criminal act, he makes, so to speak, his 
intellectual and moral assessment: "What! unless I am considered mad, I will be sentenced to forced labor, 
they will put me in the house of correction with thugs! me, but they want to make a bandit of me! If I were 
considered mad, they would put me in a sanatorium, but that is impossible, I am not mad, I do not want to be 
mad. » Reidal, conscious of his pride, of his intelligence, fears with terror the promiscuity of criminals and 
proclaims with pride his non-madness, preferring to pass for a murderer rather than for a lunatic. But on the 
other hand, this essential, primordial idea, that he has just committed a murder, escapes the general synthesis 
of his psychic elements, that is to say, his personal conscience; during his wandering race in the night, he 
cries out in a low voice: "What have I done? I killed", but he cannot believe what he says, it seems 
impossible to him, it seems to him that it was not he who decapitated Francois. In the security room of 
Lamure, he does not clearly conceive the scope, the value, the meaning of the term "great crime", which the 
gendarmes used to characterize his impulsive act; It seems to him that it is serious, but, through his 
dissociative prism, he sees in fact only something quite natural, and he expresses doubts about his real guilt: 
"If I am guilty, I must be punished; - I have a good background, I was a good student, I was a good boy, 
what if I were to be acquitted?" 


The next day, at the scene of the confrontation, in the presence of the Public Prosecutor, he more clearly 
accuses this feeling of depersonalization, when he wonders if it is really for him, B. Reidal, the model 
seminarian, who has never harmed anyone, that these magistrates are gathered, if it is really to him so 
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intelligent and proud of his intelligence that the police speak so harshly, if it is really against him such a 
good boy, with such a good background, that the people of the village hurl insults and curses, as at a 
hardened criminal. He prays God to forgive them, because they do not know what they do. Finally, his calm, 
his impassivity in front of his victim, this complete absence of outward manifestation of regret, while 
inwardly he was, he said, horribly anguished, do they not truly translate this state of splitting, which is 
indeed, at this impressive moment of the confrontation, the dominant part of his psyche? 


STAY AT ARLAC PRISON. 


Transferred to Arlac prison, he almost immediately wrote Blondel a letter which is in the file, in which he 
asked his forgiveness for having tried to assassinate him, and in which he implored the pity of his comrade: 
"See how unhappy I am! I killed an innocent man in atrocious circumstances, I distressed a poor woman 
who mourns her only son, I dishonored my family, I caused the most terrible pain to my sick mother, I 
dishonored the minor seminary of Roul. "And this other passage: "I was not wicked, I gave in to a vile 
passion, I still believe myself honest, I cannot believe that I am a criminal, I believe that I am an unfortunate 
person worthy of pity, I believed that I would find people who would have pity on me, and almost all of 
them turned away from me in horror." 


Reidal wept in Cervic prison: still under the influence of this emotional relaxation, having found no 
consolation since his crime, he seeks a little sympathy from Blondel, who can take his Christian revenge by 
forgiving him. "If Blondel," he tells us, "had answered me I have no resentment against you, well! then I 
would have wept." Finding himself in a calm period, the accused, in the letter to his comrade, rightly 
appreciates the moral consequences, that is to say the objective character of his impulsive act. But he does 
not have, in this letter, a single word of regret for his victim: "Never have I had anything but aversion for 
her. If my conscience made it my duty to have pity for Francis, I felt inclined rather to hate him, jealous of 
the fact that he was pitied while I was insulted, I who believed myself much more worthy of pity than he." 
When we questioned him again on this subject at Saint-Paul prison, he gave us the following answer 
verbatim: "When I think of Francis, it is with anger, I see an enemy in him, I get furious, then I burst into 
tears and I am relieved. This feeling of implacability, of irritability, relative to the subjectivity of his victim, 
confirms to us once again the existence, in the accused, of this conscious psychic and moral sub-personality, 
that of the sadistic obsessive who killed because he had to, because it had become impossible for him to 
resist doubts and anxieties any longer, and because he finally wanted to materialize his dreams of pleasure 
and sexual enjoyment: Reidal decapitated Francois so as to no longer suffer, that is to say, to satisfy his 
tyrannism; now overwhelmed by misfortune, he is, he affirms, much more worthy of pity than Francois, 
whose murder not only did not put an end to his suffering, that is to say, to his homicidal dreams, but also 
dishonored his family and turned away sympathy and compassion from him. 


During his stay in Arlac, promiscuity with crude and dishonest criminals, almost constantly talking about 
lewd sexuality, deeply repels him. He does not think about his defense, "< it is indifferent to him or almost". 
His main concern is to confess, "< because I told myself that I would be happy, even in prison, if I could 
belong to God, and be his forever, suffer for him in expiation of my crime and in deserving heaven". He 
writes a general confession, he asks to see the chaplain, who does not come, and he spends eight months 
without being able to present his confessions to the penitential tribunal. He has been in prison for two 
months, when the homicidal obsession, with sadistic representations, manifests itself with a new intensity. 
The remission was short-lived: 


"I had believed at first that the horror of my murder would make me forget forever the invincible tendency I 
had had until that day to kill and masturbate. I soon had to disillusion myself. I was in bed, sick with a 
stomach ache. I pictured the physiognomy of my comrades from the seminary, evoking a memory that was 
very sweet to me. And by imagining my comrades in this way, my penis grew, I felt an irresistible need to 
masturbate. I tried to ward off this temptation, as well as the temptation to kill my comrades, which 
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presented itself at the same time. I prayed, but the temptation was always there before my eyes, it gave me 
supreme pleasure. It seemed to me that if I masturbated I would enjoy myself infinitely, that if, on the 
contrary, I tried to fight, I would suffer this torture of Tantalus. I continued to struggle, but I felt that the 
struggle was useless, that I was succumbing in spite of myself. However, I had promised myself after the 
crime not to sin again. Nothing worked: "God is goodness itself, if I repent well, he will forgive me", and I 
succumbed. However, although the temptation to kill was present in my mind at the same time, I did not 
want to imagine myself killing, and I made an effort not to imagine myself killing my comrades, which 
would have given me much more pleasure and I only imagined the physiognomy, although suffering from 
not being able to imagine myself killing the person I imagined." Thus, two months after the murder of 
Francois, the sadistic obsession returned as clear, as irresistible, with anguish, struggle to resist, he directed 
the forces of his will, concentrated. his thoughts and attention to God, whom he prays to with fervor, but 
with the foreknowledge that he will come out defeated. Indeed, he succumbs a first time; half an hour later, 
he succumbs a second time, and the relief resulting from the satisfaction given to the overexcited centers is 
translated by very sweet tears. "I was ecstatic,” he cries. In Arlac, post obsessive relaxation is ecstasy. 


All of Reidal's psychopathology is, so to speak, summarized in these last lines. 


By order of September 9, 1905, three doctors from Arlac were appointed to carry out a mental examination 
of Reidal, and after a four-month expert assessment, filed their report on January 26 concluding that the 
accused was responsible. The Court of Appeal of R., by a judgment dated March 21, 1906, decided that a 
new expert assessment should be ordered. Reidal was transferred to Lyon, to the Saint-Paul prison. The 
careful and attentive study of the hereditary antecedents of the accused, of his physical and psychological 
stigmata of degeneration, of the paroxysmal obsessive state that he presented at the time of the crime, his 
direct examination, facilitated by an autobiography whose essential parts adapt quite exactly to the results of 
a long and delicate observation of nine months, this new development, in a word, allowed us to build our 
conviction on a solid basis and on precise clinical documents, and to orient it in a way quite different from 
that of the forensic doctors of Arlac. 


Ill 


B. Reidal arrived at Saint-Paul prison on April 5th. He was placed in a cell and adapted to the new regime 
quite easily. He preferred this solitary confinement to the promiscuity of Arlac prison. 


"I spend my time writing my memoirs and reading, especially. My days are monotonous and sad, but they 
don't seem long. Through the window, I see the pretty swallows flying above the courtyards. When I came 
here, they were building their nests. My cell window faces north, which is not a bad thing in the hot weather. 
I only see the gray walls of the prison, windows, and bars. From the courtyard, I can see the green tip of a 
tree over the wall; how beautiful the countryside must be! I can't see it." 


Thus, he spent his days reading and daydreaming, constantly forging chimeras and building castles in the 
air, interspersed with periods of deep depression and sadness. 


At the end of May, he complained of pain behind his head, in his throat, and in his chest. He also suffered 
from back pain, in his shoulder blades, sometimes in his ribs, and often in his legs. He described a sensation 
of heat, accompanied by fatigue. He was also very constipated. 


In parallel, he described himself as gloomy and irritable, "to the point," he said, "that if I see an unpleasant 
portrait in the book I'm reading, I punch it in the face, furious to see the portrait remain unmoved by my 
blows," as it is not easy to vent one's anger in prison. 
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Gradually, his health returned, but he remained quite weak during June and July, with little appetite and 
complaining of digestive problems. After undergoing hydrotherapy treatment, he began to eat properly and 
regained some cheerfulness, but still experienced occasional chest pains. He coughed a little and believed he 
had tuberculosis. He thought about death, sometimes fearing it, sometimes desiring it: "This death would be 
the end of the struggle for him." 


On several occasions, he called the prison chaplain, confessed, received absolution and took communion. 
The exhortations of religion seem to have a powerful effect on him, they support and comfort him. 


His conduct towards the guard staff is correct, he does not give the impression of an ordinary criminal: "If 
we only had defendants like him to guard, our task would be much easier", the head guard tells us. 


He receives our visits with pleasure, he even desires them, they are a diversion from his monotonous life. 


His elder brother A. Reidal came to see him once, he received a certain number of letters from his family, 
and on September 18 the announcement of his mother's death; he seems quite affected by it at the time, but 
little by little his pain diminishes, and he speaks of it without too much emotion. 


What now becomes of the ideas of murder and the sexual preoccupations? 
His interrogations and his notebooks will inform us. 


"If I returned to ordinary life, I do not know whether I would not have the same bloodthirsty obsessions, and 
I dare not affirm that I would not repeat what I have already done. (Visit of May 9.) 


"The idea always returns from time to time, it can remain fifteen days without imposing itself, it is then as if 
in a latent state. 


"Other times it resumes very strongly three or four times in a single week. Generally when I have it during 
the day, it is because the previous night, I had a restless sleep, or I had it in a dream. It happens to me to 
wake up in the middle of the night with the idea without being aware of having had it in a dream. 


"When I must have it very strongly during the day, I have in the morning like a vague presentiment that it 
will appear. 


"On days when the idea torments me, I am sad, irritable, in a bad mood and almost constantly anxious. (Visit 
of May 20 and notebook No. 5.) 


"I have seen days when the ideas of murder were so strong that I told myself that it would be very difficult, 
almost impossible for me not to start again as soon as I am free, 


"This idea came to me so strongly that I said to myself: if I killed Blondel, I would be condemned to death, 
but at least I would be relieved, I would be satisfied, and despite this almost irresistible idea of murder, I was 
not very erect. "On days when I ejaculated the night before while seeing myself killing, I feel both the need 
to kill and to masturbate. (Visit of May 25 and notebook No. 5.) 


"I have not masturbated since the end of April, but in dreams I have several times seen one of my comrades 
whom I would have liked to kill. I am so used to fighting that I fight in dreams against this tendency to 


murder, I feel myself giving in little by little and ejaculation occurs (Interrogation of June 9.). 


"I have had murderous thoughts these last few days, the figure of Blondel constantly presented itself to my 
mind. (Visit of June 28.) 
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July 3, notebook No. 9: "I masturbated last Thursday. It had been two months since that had happened to 
me. During these two months, I really wanted to masturbate sometimes, the murderous thoughts had come to 
me sometimes, but much less violently than before and I had been able to resist them. For a few days, the 
murderous thoughts and the desire to masturbate presented themselves more vividly to my mind. I resisted, 
but I found myself several times on the point of succumbing. The thoughts of murder and the desire to 
masturbate came to me less vividly on some days than on others. On Wednesday evening, I could not fall 
asleep, I was too hot, I was restless; sleep did not come; I was not at ease. I finally fell asleep, but in a 
restless sleep. I was, I think, erect, but I do not remember it well. I do not remember if I dreamed and what I 
dreamed about. In any case, on Thursday morning I was very erect when I got up. As soon as I got up, I 
walked around my cell. The image of Blondel constantly came before my eyes and that gave me an erection. 
In vain did I try to divert my thoughts, they always returned to the same point. I saw Blondel again with me 
on the plateau where we had gone for a walk. The idea of killing him, of possessing him came to me. And 
then I pictured to myself how I should have done to kill him and not miss the day I tried it. I see myself 
making him go down into the woods, and I imagined several ways to seize him without killing him: I saw 
myself taking a stick and giving Blondel a big blow on the head, who fell unconscious at my feet, letting out 
a cry. I saw him lying there on the ground, panting, in my possession. And thinking of all this, I was very 
erect. Let people imagine, what happiness for me to possess Blondel, to give him a blow on the head with a 
stick, to him who inspired respect in me, to htm whom I considered almost a demi-God. 


"This method of seizing him was not the only one I pictured in my mind. I could have stabbed him in the 
back, in the stomach, which would not have killed him instantly, but would have rendered him incapable of 
resisting me. I also saw myself having a firearm, a rifle or a revolver, and wounding him in such a way as 
not to kill him, but to render him incapable of resisting. I also saw myself on the edge of an abyss, 
approaching it with him, pushing him into the abyss, then descending to seize Blondel, wounded, unable to 
flee. In vain did I try to push all these thoughts from my mind, they returned constantly, and I liked to 
represent to myself in their natural order all the twists and turns of this imaginary murder. In vain did I want 
to stop thinking about it, my mind wanted to see what happened next. And, thinking thus, I was strongly 
erect. This is how, I thought, I should have done and I would not have missed it. I cannot say whether I 
regretted yes or no that things had not happened thus. I believe so. And yet I have affection for Blondel, I am 
nevertheless very happy to know that he is alive. But let us continue our drama. 


"As soon as I saw Blondel on the ground, I told myself that he was mine. And then, I saw myself procuring 
all the pleasures that a little capture could give me. I saw myself showing my affection to Blondel, dressing 
his wound, pitying him: Blondel, what have I done to you? I am therefore mad, you are suffering, poor 
thing! And I liked to see myself thus loving him, pitying him, what do I know? But one can well imagine 
that holding Blondel I was not going to let him go like that. He would have been too happy and would have 
said so. Besides, possessing him, I could do with him what I wanted. 


"Now, after having shown Blondel my sympathy, suddenly the scene changes. I had pleasure in loving 
Blondel, but I had even more pleasure in making him suffer. And then it is no longer affectionate Reidal 
who is on the scene, it is Reidal the cruel, the bloodthirsty: "Ah! you think I am going to let you go, to take 
care of him, Blondel. That's not it. Ah! what a good time I am going to spend torturing you! Here, feel the 
point of my knife, how soft it is!" And then what pleasure in humiliating Blondel, so proud; to disfigure 
Blondel, so handsome, to have so little respect for the Blondel who inspired me so much, to put Blondel, 
who was above me, below me, to make him suffer, he who was so tender, who took so much care of his little 
person, finally to give death to Blondel who held so dear to life. And when I had finished going over in my 
mind all the twists and turns of the murder, I could not help but start to imagine it again. For two or three 
hours, the ideas of murder came to me strongly, and I was very erect without having a great desire to 
masturbate. The need did not impose itself. The ideas of murder alone preoccupied me. Besides, it is not the 
first time that the ideas of murder have presented themselves so strongly to my mind without my feeling the 
need to masturbate. This is what I alluded to in a memoir when I said that I believed on certain days when 
the ideas of murder were very strong, that once I was free it would be almost impossible for me not to start 
again. In this same memoir, I say that, although I had very strong ideas of murder, the idea of masturbating 
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did not come to me. After two or three hours, the idea of masturbating came to me very strongly and it was 
especially against this that I struggled. 


"I tried to chase away this idea by reading. I could not. It was always there before me, promising me great 
pleasure if I listened to it, threatening me that it would not let me rest until I had listened to it. I struggled: 
No! No! I said out loud, would I not be master of myself? I felt myself weakening. I was torn, I could not 
say how. I saw myself weakening with pain and with pleasure at the same time. I tended to masturbate in 
spite of myself. I resisted, however: No, I will not do it. 


"Then, after a while, new struggle, new hesitation. And so several times in succession. But in the end, I 
weakened completely, I succumbed. Besides, I had to come to that. As soon as I began to examine the 
reasons that determine me to masturbate or not to do it, as soon as I began to hesitate, I always lean towards 
the evil that I wanted to avoid. And after having succumbed, regrets, anger at myself. I am a coward. I 
always tell myself that I will not do it again, and I always do. 


When I masturbated last Thursday, the ideas of murder were much less vivid. After a certain time, they 
returned. But then it was no longer Blondel who seemed to me that I had tried to kill, it was another of my 
comrades. During the whole of Thursday evening the ideas of murder and masturbation remained in my 
mind, perhaps less violently than in the morning, but both kinds of idea at the same time. I almost 
masturbated a second time. However, I managed to resist. 


"Today, July 3, it is raining. My thoughts are darker and above all they are rather vague. Apart from what I 
write, I think of almost nothing. I am anxious, but that is not all. The thoughts of murder and the thoughts of 
masturbation are very strong in my mind. Last night, my sleep was heavy, I dreamed. In a dream, I saw 
Blondel on the train with me. Also, if I think of him, I quickly get an erection. This morning, when I wrote 
down the thoughts of murder that I had on Thursday, I was very erect, and the same thoughts crossed my 
mind. I do not know if I had seminal losses at night. I am not sure. But it seems to me that I have had them 
several nights in a row recently, which has not happened to me for a long time. Like Thursday, the thoughts 
of murder preceded the thoughts of masturbation, and even so, despite my good will, I am not sure I will last 
until the evening. Finally, I will do my best. Tomorrow, most likely, these ideas will have passed me by. 
However, it depends, I think, on what I dream at night. 


"Every moment, I see Blondel in my mind. All day long, thinking of him, I want to kill him. I try to turn my 
thoughts away from him. I am not the strongest, I have to think about it almost in spite of myself. But I will 
never finish with Blondel. Tomorrow he will be less on my mind, I may not talk about him." 


July 4. "Finally, I was able to spend yesterday without masturbating. Today, if the thoughts of murder and 
the ideas of sexual pleasure have not completely disappeared from my mind, at least they are not violent. 
But I notice something. Last Friday, I was the day after a day when these ideas had tormented me a lot. You 
could see that I was not in a good mood. Indeed, all day Friday I was anxious, sad, angry. Today it is the 
same. I reflected that I am the day after a day when the thoughts of murder have also tormented me a lot. I 
am sad, anxious, angry. 


"On July 10, around 6 p.m., the idea of murder and masturbation came back very strong. I fought, but I 
could not resist. 


"On the night of July 14, I dreamed of ideas of murder, I woke up with an erection, I masturbated while 
thinking of killing one of my comrades that I had seen in a dream; I ejaculated. (Visit of July 20.) 


"The idea is not always accompanied by an erection, nor by a desire to masturbate; but if it lasts a long time, 
the desire to masturbate inevitably appears. 
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"I can want to masturbate without having ideas of murder. "If I started by wanting to masturbate and the idea 
of murder comes later, it is less strong than when it comes spontaneously, it imposes itself less. 


"If the idea of murder is followed by masturbation and ejaculation it ceases, but often to return soon.. 
"I still sometimes have the idea of killing Blondel. (Visit of August Ist.) 

"I have the idea of murder, I almost masturbated, I fought it, I didn't do it, | am very anxious 

"It started the day before yesterday, today is when the ideas are strongest. (Visit of August 17th.) 
"Whatever I do, the murder scenes are full of charm for me. (Visit of August 25th.) 

"The ideas of murder persist, but are less strong, I have little tendency to masturbate. 


a The fight against the idea exaggerates the strength of the idea and as the fight becomes longer, I feel more 
and more that I will be obliged to give in to it. (Visit of September 6th.) 


"For three months that I have been taking showers, I feel better and calmer, I have a good appetite. I am 
currently in a good period, the best since I entered Saint-Paul, the worst having been June and July. 


"In June and July, I had nausea, frequent sweats, I was easily irritated. (Visit of October 3.) 


"Tam well, I have not masturbated for three months, I still have many dreams at night, especially when I 
have difficult digestion or stomach pains. 


"These dreams are sad and often become real nightmares. Then I see myself falling into a precipice, I am 
under the shock of an earthquake, or I see myself pursued by enemies. I sometimes believe myself possessed 
by the devil, which makes me very anxious. During the day, when I think back to these dreams, I cannot 
help but tremble." 


We have quoted at length and in extenso the notebooks and the answers of the accused; we judged that this 
was the best way to highlight the very important findings that we will now list: 


1° Reidal is still obsessed by ideas of murder and by the idea of sexual pleasure associated with it; 


2° These ideas of murder are not continuous or at least are generally latent in the mind, they only awaken in 
paroxysms; these occur from time to time and without any regular periodicity; 


3° These ideas always have Blondel or his seminar comrades as their objective; 


4° These ideas are always involuntary, they occur spontaneously or encouraged by a nocturnal dream 
accompanied or not by pollution, but in which the accused sees himself killing someone: 


They are accompanied by a struggle. 5. They are irresistible and in two ways: first, they impose themselves 
invincibly on the mind; secondly, if they are strong or if they last, they awaken the idea of masturbation, and 
whatever Reidal does, he is obliged to succumb to it and to arrive at ejaculation by evoking the image of an 
assassination similar to the one he committed; 


6° When the paroxysm of the idea is violent, it is accompanied by a change of character, sadness, irritability, 
bad humor; 7° We end with a last observation, which is not the least important; under the influence of the 
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showers, the obsessions would have greatly diminished in intensity, to the point that Reidal remained, he 
tells us, without masturbating during the last four months of his incarceration in Lyon. Lately, he answered 
badly or refused to answer us, claiming that he was doing everything he could to prevent the idea from 
reappearing, and that our questions, by drawing his attention to it, risked making it return. How can we not 
consider as unhealthy a homicidal idea that seems to diminish under hydrotherapeutic influence? 


L'Univers newspaper (January 5, 1913) 


Escaped from an insane asylum.- Yesterday morning, a suspicious-looking individual was walking the 
streets of Saint-Mamet, without shoes and dressed in the costume of the residents of the Aurillac insane 
asylum. 


Apprehended by the gendarme on duty, he stated that his name was Jean-Marie Bladier, aged twenty-four, 
originally from Raulhac, canton of Vic-sur-Cére, interned six years ago following the murder of one of his 
comrades. 


The day before yesterday morning, around seven o'clock, Bladier had escaped from the Aurillac asylum and 
had wandered across the fields. 


He was fed and put to bed in a nearby hamlet and, yesterday morning, he resumed his journey without really 


knowing where he was going. The Saint-Mamet gendarmerie had him taken back to the Aurillac insane 
asylum. 
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